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ABSTRACT 

This report presents a theoretical model and a 
practical guide for a survey feedback^problem solving-collective 
decision intervention in educational systems. The intervention 
focuses on work roles and relationships; job function^ authority, and 
communication patterns; and on reviewing group progress and problems. 
One objective of the strategy is to superimpose complementary 
collective decision structures over the existing authority structure 
of the school. An experimental design was employed in the study to 
evaluate the effects of the intervention on teacher attitudes toward 
important aspects of their work environment and on faculty 
perceptions of collective decision processes in the schools. To 
assess the impact of the intervention, 2^1 schools in northern 
Illinois were assigned randomly to four treatment conditions: (1) 
SF-PS, which incorporates teacher collective decision structures; (2) 
survey feedback only; (3) pretest-posttest controls; and (4) posttest 
only controls. Elected faculty members were trained to lead the SF^PS 
sessions, provided a standardized attitude survey questionnaire for 
feedback, and assisted in establishing collective structural 
configurations in the full treatment schools. Questionnaire data 
indicated that the intervention brought about significant favorable 
changes in faculty attitudes in the experimental schools. (Figure 4.1 
on page 37a may reproduce poorly. ) (Author/DN) 
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SUMMARY 



The purpose of this study was to design, implement, and evaluate 
a survey feedback-problem sol ving-collective decision intervention in 
schools. The approach provided for organization development by incorpor-. 
ating data discussion and group problem solving techniques within col- 
lective decision processes. The strategy represents a task-oriented, 
structural approach to 00 and, as such, differs sharply from such person- 
changing interventions as sensitivity training. The intervention focuses 
on work roles and relacionships rather than on individuals; on job func- 
tions, authority, and communication patterns rather than on member traits 
and characteristics; and on reviewing group progress and problems rather 
than on assessing individual strengths and weaknesses. 

An objective of the strategy is to superimpose complementary col- 
lective decision structures over the existing authority structure of the 
school. Collective decision structures were hypothesized to increase^ 
organizational effectiveness; and improve teacher attitudes toward their 
work environment by providing opportunities for problem identification, 
solution generation, and change initiation at the faculty level. Survey 
feedback acts to initiate collective decision processes by providing an 
objectivy^ basis for problem and need identification. Task-oriented 
problem i-olving sessions provide for problem analysis and solution gen- 
eration. The overlappinvj g^o^ip structural configuration provides for 
improved vertical cominunicatnn and facilitates change legitimation and 
implementation. 

The report presents a theoretical model and a practical guide for 
a survey feedback-problem sol ving-collecti ve decision intervention in 
educational systems. Factors hypothesized to account for the effective- 
ness of SF-PS-CD processes are noted and the planned change-supporting 
structures are analyzed in terms cf primary structural dimensions of the 
school . 

To assess the intervention's impact, twenty- four elementary 
schools in northern Illinois were randomly assigned to four treatment 
conditions: SF-PS which incorporates teacher collective decision struc- 
tures; survey feedback only; pretest-posttest controls; and posttest 
only controls. Elected faculty members were trained to lead the SF-PS 
sessions, provided a standardized attitude survey questionnaire for 
feedback, and assisted in establishing collective structural configur- 
ations in the full treatment schools. 



The study's experimental design was employed to evaluate the 
intervention's effects on: (1) teacher attitudes toward important aspects 
of their work environment and (2) faculty perceptions of collective deci- 
sion processes in the schools. Questionnaire data indicated that the 
intervention brought about significant favorable changes in faculty atti- 
tudes in the experimental schools. Teachers in the SF-PS-CD schools also 
had more favorable perceptions of certain collective decision processes 
than the'ir counterparts in the control schools. Interview data and docu- 
mentary evidence suggested that the OD program effected changes in the_ 
structure of the experimental schools and brought about improved organi- 
zational health. Although the program did not seem to increase adoption 
of externally-generated innovations, improved faculty problem solving 
and increased teacher change initiation were evidenced. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Change has become a fixed condition of life in America today. 
Social and technological developments over the past quarter century have 
placed greater demands on our schools while, at the same time, the edu- 
cational environment has become increasingly more complex and dynamic. 
In order* to reach their present goals, our educational systems must be 
geared to employing their human and material resources more efficiently 
and effectively than they have in the past. They also must be capable 
of initiating new goals, structures, and programs to deal successfully 
with the complex problems that rapid change presents. 

In recent years there has been emerging in the behavioral sciences 
a growing body of theory and practice called "organization development" 
(OD). A primary purpose of CD is to help organizations cope with the 
increasing scope and speed of social change (Bennis, 1969; Watson, 1967). 
This study was designed to evaluate the effectiveness of a multiple --com- 
ponent OD strategy in schools — a survey feedback-problem solving-collec- 
tive decision intervention (SF-PS-CD) — through the use of field experi- 
mental methods. 

There have been at least two basic approaches to OD in formal 
organization. The first focuses on individual and/or group development. 
An outgrowth of the human relations movement in industry and elsewhere, 
it is represented by such ''person-changing technologies" as sel f --awareness 
exercises, group therapy, sensitivity training, and encounter groups 
(Harman, 1970). 

The second approach stresses structural and/or technological con- 
siderations. Stimulated by a renewed interest in efficiency in education, 
it is exemplified in a variety of programs and techniques such as manage-- 
ment by objectives, program planning and budgeting, operations research, 
and cost-benefit analysis (Kaufman, 1970). 

The present study fused elements from these diverse approaches to 
organizational change. The intervention focused on selected work atti- 
tudes and perceptions of public elementary and junior high school teachers 
(grades K-8). We began by defining broadly the school organization in 
terms of its official and human aspects. The official aspects of the 
school are represented in its structure and technology. The human aspects 
concern those individuals as well as formal and informal groups comprising 
the staff of the school. 
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The school's technology encompasses the knowledge and skills asso- 
ciated with the teaching-learning process. Also included are the mate- 
rials, facilities, and equipment consumed in this process. The struc- 
ture of the school is expressed in terms of objectives, policies, rules, 
' work goals. This dimension also covers such traditional organization 
epts as job roles and relations, authority patterns, cornnuni cation 
ul i, and work-flow. 

Individuals consist of the persons employed to fill the official 
administrative and teaching positions in the school: principal, class- 
room teachers, and special service personnel. In thinking about individ- 
uals attention generally focuses on such factors as their personal and 
social needs, interests, aptitudes, attitudes, and expectations. Formal 
groups in the school are organized around the work itself such as in 
grade levels and departments* In'i ^mal groups emerge in staff inter- 
action on the basis of such factors as age, sex, ethnicity, training^ 
v/ork values, and social interests. 

In the survey feedback-problem sol ving-col lecti ve decision stra- 
tegy investigated in this study, greater emphasis was placed on struc- 
tural and technological than on individual or group factors as such. 
Our focus was on organization goals, policies, and procedures rather than 
on the work habits and character traits, motivations, or emotional matu- 
rity of individuals. The educational program and its perceived effec- 
tiveness took precedence in analysis over such dimensions as the personal 
and social relations among individuals and groups in the school. 

In short, the OD process we examined tended to be more impersonal 
than personal, more objective than subjective. It analyzed problems 
rather than appraised people per se; it focused on the jobs to be done 
rather on the people who were doing them; it emphasized work progress 
and problems rather than individual or group strengths and weaknesses • 

Our original interest in this strategy steimed from two basic 
dissatisfactions with the more commonly-used OD technologies. These cen- 
ter mainly around issues of efficiency and acceptance. 

From our reading of the OD literature, we surmised that the finan- 
cial outlays associated with most change programs based either on variants 
of sensitivity training or "systems analysis" generally exceed the budgets 
of most school districts — exactly at a time when school boards are under 
fire from legislatures and taxpayers to cut costs. We were concerned^ 
that school systems much in need of improvement would fail to engage in 
OD efforts because of the expenses for outside consultants, purchases of 
equipment, employment of new personnel, and manhours of staff time off 
the job. We were interested therefore in exploring a method of OD which 
seemed to hold promise for effecting durable change while minimizing 
direct and indirect costs to the client system. 
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In our work with administrators and teachers in recent years wg 
also were impressed by an apparent growing staff resistance to change 
programs that emphasize either the personality traits of individuals on. 
the one hand, or "dehumanized technologies" on the other. It seemed to 
us that school personnel would be more accepting, at least initially, of 
an OD program which avoided a strong focus on either of these elements. 

Finally, in our opinion both the knowledge base supporting the 
more commonly-used OD methods and the specialized roles required for 
their installation are relatively complex and underdeveloped. The SF- 
PS-CD intervention, on the other hand, involves the application of a com- 
paratively simple and better-understood technology. A program leader 
elected from the current staff and trained in data feedback and group 
problem solving, administrator-faculty policy and review committees, a 
standardized attitude questionnaire, and a series of faculty problem, 
solving sessions with planned follow-up action programs -omprise the 
basic ingredients of the strategy. 

On the basis of rough cost estimates we felt the SF-PS-CD inter- 
vention we proposed to test may, at this point in time, be a more fea- 
sible (and hopefully more effective) approach to OD in schools than those 
methods which require greater inputs in money, skills, and equipment. 



The Study's Purposes and Dimensions 



The study was concerned primarily with the effects of SF-PS-CD on 
teacher work attitudes in the school. Secondarily we were interested in 
its impact on organizational innovati veness and effectiveness. In concep- 
tualizing relationships, we assumed that individual/work group and orga- 
nizational level dimensions would intervene between the study's indepen- 
dent and dependent variables. 

At the organizational level, we hypothesized that the interven- 
tion in effect would create teacher collective decision making and 
change-supporting structures within the school. These structures were 
designed to complement the existing school authority structure by pro- 
viding specific teacher inputs into the identification and solution of 
problems and by fostering the institutionalization of improvements in 
the school. At the individual/work group level, we hypothesized that 
the degree to which the teachers perceived this decision making structure 
as operative and fully-functioning and productive of greater organiza- 
tional effectiveness and innovati veness would be reflected in their atti- 
tudes toward their total work environment. 

The study therefore was concerned with developing an understanding 
of two broad problems of interest to OD theorists: 
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1. As a result of the SF-PS-CD intervention, will complementary 
teacher collective decision making structures emerge in the 
school which in turn lead to increased organizational effec- 
tiveness and innovati veness? 

2. If so, how will these structural changes and school improvements 
affect teacher perceptions of collective decision making and 
their attitudes toward important aspects of their work environ- 
ment? 

The specific objectives of the research were formulated in 
response to these questions. They were five-fold: 

1. To establish field experimental conditions to test the impact of 
the SF-PS-CD processes on school organizational effecti veness/inno- 
vativeness and teacher work attitudes. 

2. To assess the degree to which complementary collective decision 
making and change-supporting structures are instituted as a 
result of the SF-PS-CD strategy. 

3. To evaluate the effectiveness of SF-PS-CD for increasing general 
organizational effectiveness and innovativeness, 

4. To assess the degree to which teachers in the SF-PS-CD schools 
perceive the collective decision making structures as operative 
and fully-functioning. 

5. To assess the extent to which the opinions and attitudes of 
teachers toward their work environment change as a result of the 
total planned intervention- 

The study also was designed to find answers to such practical 
administrative problems: 

1. Within what types of decision making structures do teacher groups 
operate most effectively and efficiently? Are different decision 
making processes appropriate for dealing with different types of 
school problems? 

2. How should decision making be carried out in a school? To what 
extent can teachers be directed and controlled in the traditional 
sense and still operate creatively, effectively, and with a rela- 
tively high level of job satisfaction? 
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Overview of Findings 



Seven schools selected randomly from a target population of 
twenty-four elementary schools were involved in the SF-F^S-CD interven- 
tion. Faculty leaders from these schools were elected and trained, data 
on school functioning for feedback were collected, and overlapping fac- 
ulty-administrative groups for collective decision making on identified 
problems and needs were formed. The remaining seventeen schools in the 
sample were also randomly assigned to three control conditions: survey 
feedback only, pretest-posttest control, and posttest only control. At 
the organizational level, we hypothesized that, as a result of the inter- 
vention, collective decision structures would be established in the exper- 
imental schools which would increase organizational effectiveness, inno- 
vativeness, and health. At the individual/work group level, we hypothe- 
sized that experimental school teachers would also perceive greater effec- 
tiveness, collectivity, and participation in decision making and as a con- 
sequence develop more favorable attitudes toward their total work environ- 
ment. 

An informal technique evaluation and structural analysis indicated 
that the extent to which collective decision structures were established 
in the seven experimental schools varied. Interviews with program leaders 
and principals revealed that relatively "complete'^ collective decision 
making structures were superimposed successfully over the authority struc- 
tures in four schools. Although SF-PS-CD procedures were being used in a 
fifth school, there was some evidence that faculty problem solving acti- 
vities were not adequately coordinated with on-going authority decision 
processes (partially due to a turnover in key personnel). In another 
school, the survey feedback and problem solving procedures were being 
used effectively, but the collective decision configuration was only par- 
tially established. Program activities were discontinued in one school 
after the survey feedback and the collective structures failed to be esta- 
blished. 

Although we did not attempt to evaluate school outputs objectively, 
interviews and documentary evidence obtained from the experimental school 
principals and program leaders indicated that the intervention did enhance 
school effectiveness and facilitate change. Representatives from the 
majority of the experimental schools described a number of important devel- 
opments resulting either directly or indirectly from program activities. 
Changes within the schools were ascribed primarily to group feedback and 
problem solving and other program committee activities. There was little 
evidence that the intervention increased the adoption and implementation 
of externally-generated technological Innovations. Interview data also 
suggested that the intervention had beneficial effects on school organi- 
zational health. Improvements were noted particularly in communication 
adequacy, resource utilization, cohesiveness , moral e> and problem solving 
adequacy. 
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At the end of the one-year experimental period, questionnaire 
date disclosed that teachers In the SF--PS-CD schools perceived greater 
collectivity and participation in decision processes than did ths control 
school faculties. There seemed to be a positive relationship between the 
quality of the superimposed decision structures and favorable faculty 
perceptions of collectivity. Perceptions of collective decision p'^'^cesses 
were particularly positive in three of the fc"^ schools wh-f^h ' ^cet^^'^ 
in implementing "complete" collective str ji. ^tions. 

The intervention seemed to have its greatest impact on faculty 
work attitudes. In the experimental group, teacher att-^tudes toward 
important aspects of their work environment become significantly more 
favorable. Gain score analysis showed that changes in the experimental 
group were significantly more favorable than those in the control groups. 
SF-PS-CD faculty attitudes were generally more favorable than posttest 
only control school faculty attitudes at the end of the first year of the 
program. While the Intervention failed to improve teacher attitudes 
toward all aspects of the work environment, it did bring about changes 
iilong those dimensions that logically would be affected by the strategy. 
These changes were highly significant and the data generally supported 
the major hypothesis of the research. 



Limitations of the Study 



The scope of the study was confined to describing and predicting 
selected dimensions of teacher group behavior in twenty-four small city 
and suburban schools. The restricted nature of this sample severely con- 
strains any broader generalizations that can be made from the study's 
descriptive findings. The study was also limited by the fact that greater 
emphasis was placed on product rather than process evaluation. To maxi- 
mize the autonomy of the experimental schools (*'can they do it by them- 
selves?") and to minimize program costs, we avoided monitoring the acti- 
vities of the school problem solving groups. While this strategy per- 
mitted summative product evaluation of a relatively low cost OD program, 
greater detail regarding the nature or quality of events (the process) 
over the one year experimental period was sacrificed. 

Notwi thstandin-j , the research should have relevance for both the 
•theory and practice of OD. At the conceptual level, it provides an expanded 
theoretical framework for survey feedback and problem solving, a specific 
formulation of the process, and empirical data on the problems and poten- 
tial of this Important and infrequently-tested strategy for planned orga- 
nizational change. In this sense, the research has a heuristic value in^ 
that is should contribute to an Increased understanding of OD processes in 
general and in particular as they are applied in school organizations. 
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At the practical level, the study generated new organization devel- 
opment models, materials, and methods. These by-products should prove 
useful to school administrators and OD' special i^ts ir ^jlannir 
menting programs for in-serv1re sta-f-f developme t unu orn.^nizr, , ,n|jrove- 
ment in education?'' ^ra- \ _ , 



MJIutJi ne of Future Chapters 



T:-e report is organized into seven chapters. The Introduction 
plac.d th.- research in the context of investigations related to the devel- 
op 'ent anc. testing of OD methods for planned change. The study's purposes, 
ma,,,or dimensions, and the nature of our results were also discussed 
brirefly ii, this chapter. 

Chapter 11 outlines theoretical concepts and previous empirical 
findings tnat are useful in understanding the three organizat-'on develop- 
ment components used in the research. We begin with a brief review of 
p;^evious research focusin-.j on survey feedback and problem solving strate- 
gies. InnovatTion decisicTi making, change processes in organizations, and 
ideal models of the colle.:tive and authority decision processes are then 
preserted. The potential benefits of dual decision structures for ele- 
msntco' schools are highlighted and the collective decision process is 
CfonsTdiared in terms cf the survey feedback and problem solving components. 

Chapter i;i presents a detailed description of the SF-PS-CD oro- 
gram ^'we employed as the independent variable of the study. This strategy 
assumed that there ai-e several essential steps in creating comditions for 
OD. TcVo oSTjects of these steps — the substantive and admini strati ve--are 
presemted i:Ti this chapter. Program activities are discussed in terms of 
aollective decision giaking subpro'cesses. 

Factors hypothesized to account for the effectiveness of the SF- 
PS~CD intervention are presented in Chapter IV. The aim of this chapter 
is to preseit the thieoretical framework undergi rdirig the intervention and 
to provide ejn overview of the process. Collective decision subprocesses 
are discussed in tams of program inputs at organizational, work group, 
and individLil levels of analysis. The crucial variables of the study are 
then interrelated within a broad conceptual scheme. Previous research is 
cited to support the hypothesized program effects^-incl uding the interven- 
tion's impact on organizational effectiveness and innovati veness and teache 
perceptions of collective decision making and work attitudes. 

The hypotheses and' procedures of the study are discussed in Chapter 
V. Included are descriptions of the general experimental desiign, popuTa- 
tion and sanrjole, and data ard instrumentation. General hypotheses, sta- 
tistical pre-diiztions, and exploratory research questions are aiven in 
tif?ii, sect i or . 



.ht ndings of the investigation are presented in Chapter VI. 
Here the relationships between SF-PS-CD, organizational effectiveness 
and innovati veness , teacher perceptions of collectivity and decision 
making processes, and teacher attitudes toward their v?ork environment are 
compared and highlighted w'th data from the experimental and control 
schools. 

In Chapter VI, the findings are further discussed and summarized. 
Implications for the theory underlying the research, for future research, 
and for OD processes in schools and elsewhere conclude the final chapter 
of our report. 



CHAPTER II 



SURVEY FEEDBACK, PROBLEM SOLVING, AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL DECISION PROCESSES 



Vav^ious approaches to organization development have been employed 
to increase the effectiveness of educational systems. ^ Contemporary 
change-producing interventions incorporate multiple OD components ranging 
from person-changing to structural -modi fying strategies. The OD inter- 
vention we used for this action-research project includes three specific 
components: survey feedback, problem solving, and collective decision 
structures. The purpose of this chapter is to provide an overview o^^ 
these components. First, we review survey feedback and problem solving 
strategies and selected empirical studies of SF-PS. Second, two types 
of innovation decision making in organizations are examined: the collec- 
tive and authority processes. Finally, a model of collective decision 
making is presented and discussed in relation to the criterios of effec- 
tiveness in educational systems* 



Survey Feedback and Problem Solving 



Survey feedback and problem solving interventions employ behavioral 
science technology and organization tlieory to alter favorably the struc- 
ture and functioning of organizations. Effective SF-PS strategies poten- 
tially can increase the '^health" of educational organizations by modifying 
both the administrative behavior of educators and the structural dimensions 
of their organizations. The intervention is designed to improve the abil- 
ity of organizations, both educational and othervnse, to interact with 
their environment and to cope with long-range problems. The objective of 
improved organizationfO health also includes changing second-order system 
properties such as communication adequacy, power equalization, morale, 
innovati veness, and problem solving adequacy (see especially Miles, 1965, 
on the notion of organizational health). 

Organizations commonly use two types of feedback to guide their 
functioning and to identify needed changes. The first is feedback from^ 
the environment which is concerned with the acceptance of the organization's 



ISections of this Chapter were adapted from Robert A. Cooke, 
"Complementary Collective Decision Structures for Educational Systems, 
1972. 
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product or the effectiveness of its services. The second type of feed- 
back is related to the internal functioning of the organization. Included 
here are (1) technical or production and (2) human or organizational par- 
ticipant feedback (Katz and Kahn, 1966, pp. 416-417). In industrial orga- 
nizations, the need for change is signaled when the firm's products an; 'or 
services are no longer in demand in the marketplace. In comparison, edu- 
cational organizations receive minimal "dollar-vote" feedback from the 
environment due to the public nature of schools and the absence of effec- 
tive com^.w(:ition.. Similarly, the potential for production or technical 
internal feedback is also lower in schools than in industrial and other 
types of organizations. This is the result of such factors as goal ambi- 
guity, low role performance visibility, and the. underflevel oped state of 
„ aluation techniques in education. Given these conditions, the moni- 
toring of participant opinions and attitudes toward their work situation 
is possibly the most reliable, and practical type of feedback available to 
educational systems. SF-PS techniques offer an effective means for 
obtaining and employing this type of internal feedback as one basis for 
initiating chan'-3. 

SF-PS strategies combine the elements of two approaches to orga- 
nization change which emphasize the principle of mutually shared power: 
data discussion and group problem solving strategies (Greiner, 1965). 
SF-PS has been defined by Miles as: 

... a process in which outside staff and members of the organization 
collaboratively gather, analyze and interpret data that deal with 
various aspects of the organization's functioning and its members' 
work lives, and using the data as a base, begin tc correctively alter 
the organizational structure and the members' work relationships 
(Miles et al . , 1969). 

The data feedback process, as developed by Mann, Likert, and 
others was designed on the basis of a series of observations concerning 
the acceptance of survey results in operating organizations. These 
include: (1) the need for a high degree of group participation and per- 
sonal involvement in the feedback process at all organizational levels; 
(2) the importance of group factors in facilitating attitude change and 
redifinitions of situations; (3) the need for recognizing and utili'zing 
the organization's power structure in feeding back the data; and (4) the 
importance of self-analysis, rather than analysis offered by an outsider, 
in bringing about change (Mann and Likert, 1952). 

The SF-PS approach stresses objectivity and quantification in the 
change process. As such, it differs sharply from such laboratory methods 
of human relations training as T-Group or sensitivity training. In SF-PS, 
the focus is on work roles and relations rather than on individuals, on 
job functions, accountibili ty, authority, and communication patterns 
rather than on the traits and characteristics of individuals, on review- 
ing group progress and problems rather than on assessing individual 
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strengths and weaknesses. The distinctions between laboratory methods and 
survey feedback have been characterized by Miles as follows: 

First, ... in human relations training the process of feeding 
back subjective data is mediated by the (gro'jp leader) and/or other 
group members, respectively. In survey feedback, however, the pro- 
cess is mediated by objective data which group members have helped 
collect, analyze and interpret. Second, in . . . training the analy- 
sis of data occurs mostly at the intrapersonaU interpersonal or 
group level; survey feedback usually focuses more centrally on the 
role, inter-^group and organizational levels. (Miles et al . , 1969, 
p. 459). 

Our search of the literature relating to the effectiveness of feed- 
back and problem solving procedures in effecting durable change revealed 
few empirical studies— -especially those focusing on educational systems. 
Mann's (1957) research applied survey feedback techniques in industrial 
organizations. His data indicated that the survey feedback intervention 
brought about favorable developments in four accounting departments when 
compared with two control departments. In the experimental groups, signi- 
ficant positive changes occurred in employee attitudes toward important 
aspects of their work (e.g., the kind of work they do, their supervisors, 
their progress in the organization, their group's effectiveness). Addi- 
tionally, members in the experimental groups perceived positive changes 
in: "(1) how well the supervisors in their departments got along together; 
(2) how often supervisors held meetings; (3) how effective these meetings 
were; (4) how much their supervisors understood the way employees looked 
at and felt about things, etc." (Mann, 1957, pp. 161-162). 

Baumgartel conducted a similar experiment in six accounting depart- 
ments in major industrial firms. The study focused on aspects of organi- 
zation functioning, work, and social relations. Four of the six depart- 
ments received the results of a survey questionnaire. The groups which 
took part in this feedback felt that : "(1) they were better in getting 
the job done; (2) they were freer to take job problems to their supervi- 
sors; (3) their supervisors got along better with one another; (4) their 
supervisors better understood their point of view; and (5) they understood 
better how their supervisor sees things " (Baumgartel, 1959; Bennis, 1969, 
p. 9). 

Klein, Kraut, and Wolf son (1971) investigated the impact of atti- 
tude survey feedback and the respondents perceptions of the feedback pro- 
cess:. They also examined perceptions of survey utilization under a vari- 
ety of feedback conditions. They found that process variables act as 
powerful predictors of the dependent measures of satisfaction and perceived 
utilization: 

A model of information dissemination was posited whereby the relation- 
ship between structural variables and attitudes was moderated by 
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process variables. This was supported by the data. In addition it 
was found that the proceiss variables were of two classes: communica- 
tion and involvement, the former predicting better to satisfaction 
with ?^urvey feedback and the latter predicting better to perceived 
utilization of the survey's results (Klein et al , , 1971 > p. 497). 

While the research of Klein et al . focused on manufacturing mana- 
gers and employees, their results have important implications for SF-PS 
programs in «^chools. For example, they found that two or more feedback 
meetings resulted in higher satisfaction with the data than did a single 
meeting. Feedback meetings were preferred to written reports alone, and 
the line manager was preferred over a staff specialist as the feedback 
leader. 

Perhaps the most significant investigation of the feedback stra- 
tegy in educational systems was carried out by Miles et al. (1969) in a 
single school district. Focusing on power equalization, communication 
patterns and norms, these researchers concluded that the program "... 
did begin a process of organizatio'r.al change at the top of the school sys- 
tem, which t' in showed some regression following the initial active 
involvement of lower-echelon people, with the net effect that no durable 
changes were found" (p. 458). Interview data indicated that there were 
improvements in communication and interpersonal relations among adminis- 
trators. However, power equalization between teachers and administrators 
did not occur as hypothesized. 

Empirical research has shown frequently that OD interventions 
fail to bring about lasting changes in organizational effectiveness and/or 
in work attitudes. We posited that this failure was due to a lack in the 
intervention to establish enduring change-supporting structures which 
would provide needed support for improvements in interpersonal relations, 
communication adequacy, and/or problem solving capabilities. Our OD stra- 
tegy, while building on previous work in this field, focused on the rou- 
tinization of new change-supporting structures in the experimental school s. 
The overall objective of the strategy was to superimpose a complementary 
collective decision making structure over the existing authority decision 
framework in the experimental schools. The SF-PS-CD strategy thus con- 
centrates primarily on structural and secondarily on human variables in 
effecting improvements in the school *s task syster.^ (see Leavitt's typol- 
ogy of change strategies, 1965). 

In our model, collective decision structures provide for problem 
identification, solution generation, and change initiation at the tech- 
nical core (faculty group; level of the school. Thus change is facili- 
tated from the bottom up in the organizational hierarchy. We hypothe- 
sized that a collective decision structure could be implemented in a man- 
ner consistent with, and thus complementary to, the ongoing authority 
structure of the system. When operating simultaneously, the two decision 
structures would each fae affected by the other; that is, the collective 
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structure would be influenced by the hierdrchica11y-di fferent'iated roles 
in the authority structure and the authority structure would be modified 
toward greater faculty participation in decision subproces£es as a result 
of the collective structure. In etfect, the two decision structures-- 
authority and collective--woul d acv and react in resonance. 

Many SF-PS interventions focus on improving authority decision 
procedures in the target organization; our strategy fused survey feed- 
b'.ck and problem solving procedures to collective decision processes. 
Organizational change is initiated through the use of survey feedback 
and sustained thereafter by means of structured problem solving activi- 
ties and new structural configurations. The potential for effectiveness 
of this structural approach to OD seem to us to be relatively high. First, 
the intervention attempts to modify the structure of collective decision 
making which commonly is underdeveloped in most formal organizations. 
Direct and radical changes in the ongoing authority decision processes of 
the school and school district are not involved in the strategy. As such, 
W9 felt the intervention could bring about greater and more enduring 
changes in overall decision processes with less administrative (or staff) 
resistance. Possible more important, the strategy provides for two com- 
plementary, but theoretically distinct, decision making structures. The 
major thrust of our thinking was that the operations of these two deci-> 
sion structures--i f viable--would bring about greater organizational health 
and effectiveness and more favorable teacher work attitudes in the experi- 
mental schools. 

The remainder of this chapter reviews theory and concepts related 
to authority and collective decision processes in school systems. A gen- 
eral model of the collective decision process is presented, one which 
stresses innovation and change. As in the case of authority decision 
making, collective decision structural profiles can vary greatly. We 
expected that a relatively standardized and formalized collective deci- 
sion structure would emerge as a result of our planned intervention. The 
emergent structural characteristics of our experimental schools will be 
discussed in Chapter IV. 



Change and Innovation Decision Processes in Schools 



As in many formal organizations, decision making and change pro- 
cesses in elementary schools tend to be authoritative. Authority inno- 
vative decisions are those . . which are forced upon an individual by 
someone in a superordinate power position" (Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971, 
p. 301). According to Rogers and Shoemaker, authority decisions imply 
the existence of .two-different units in a social system: (1) the adoption 
unit which consists of those individuals who must take over and actually 
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use the innovation, and (2) the decision unit, which includes those indi- 
viduals who have formal authority over the adopting unit and who decide 
whether the subordinate group will utilize prescribed innovations. In 
elementary school organizations, school boards, superintendents, and prin- 
cipals commonly assume decision unit roles as they respond to community 
pressures, state and federal legislation, and new knowledge and technol- 
ogy. Change decisions made at the managerial and institutional levels 
are communicated to technical core operatives (the faculty) who then are 
expected to carry out the change, i.e., incorporate the new program or 
procedure into on-going operations. 

Numerous change and decision making models, both prescriptive and 
descriptive, have .een developed in the organization theory and diffusion 
of innovation literature. These models suggest that the innovation deci- 
sion process in schools involves a number of distinguishable subprocesses . 
The Ideal model of the authority innovation decision process we have con- 
structed below builds on the work of Rogers and Shoemaker (1971), Aiken 
and Hage (1970), and -Stuff lebeam (1967), and is largely consistent with 
other organizational change models [see Maguire's review, (1970)]. 

As indicated in Figure 2.1, the authority innovation decision pro- 
cess encompasses seven stages: context evaluation, input-evaluation, ini- 
tiation, communication, adoption, implementation, and routinization. Super- 
ordinate-initiated change commonly deviates from this prescriptive model 
and, as a result, the innovativeness of schools varies. Holding other 
factors constant, to the degree that authority decision processes are 
employed effectively in educational organizations, certain types of inno- 
vations and change can be implemented efficiently and effectively. 

Authority innovation decision processes are initiated at and con- 
trolled from the top of the organizational hierarchy. Hage and Aiken, in 
their theory of social change in complex organizations, observe that the 
process begins "... when organizational decision makers determine that 
either the organization is not accomplishing its present goals as effec- 
tively or efficiently as possible or when decision makers alter or amend 
the goals ofthe organization" (1970, p. 94). On the basis of their iden- 
titication, interpretation, and operationalization of school goals, dpci- 
sion unit members continually monitor their organizations' situation in 
an attempt to uncover discontinuities between performance and objectives. 
Likewise Stuff lebeam' s model for the evaluation of educational change 
^95]"°" context evaluation which involves identifying and defining 

the major subsystems of the domain to be served; (2) the unmet needs 
of the domain through an assessment of the discrepancies among intended 
and actual outputs of the subsystems; and (3) the basic causal problems 
underlying each need" (1967. p. 129). The extent to which administrators 
evaluate effectively the functioning of their organizations varies; this 
variation in turn is causally related to the ability of educational sys- 
tems to innovate successfully. In this sense, the prescriptive nature of 
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the authority decision model becomes evident. 

As school problems and needs are identified, administrator 5 must 
also determine whether the situation demands an innova'f'ive , i ^.ther ^j.:an 
a traditional, response, and whether the solution must be entnrH^ly .Trw 
or can be basr^d on modifications of existing innovative alter'na- lives 
Depending on hat determination, they eithe;^ invent new solutions t:nem- 
selves or uti ize knowledge transmf-rted from sources within and wi :r.out 
the school s: ' tem. Administrators rain knov/ledge about educc.ticna" -inno- 
vations from .xternal sources (e.g. through Regional R and [ Labs com- 
mercially-based linking organizations, university personnel cjr*'nG -:ction- 
research programs, or from members of the community) and fron inte ,-1 
sources (e.g., staff specialists). This second stage of the authr:n'::y 
decision process thus involves both the search for and "receiving ' of new 
ideas and the evaluation of possible system inputs . Specifically, formal 
input evaluation facilitates activities at this second stage by providing 
information for deciding: 

. . . whether outside assistance should be sought for meeting goals 

and objectives, what strategy should be employed, e.g., the adoption 

of already developed solutions or the development of new ones, and 

what design or procedural plan should be employed for implementing 
the selected strategy (Stufflebeam, p, 129). 

After "sufficient" information has been collected at the input- 
evaluation stage, decision unit members determine next which specific 
changes, (if any) will be implemented in the school. The third subpro- 
cess, initiation ,' involves the actual decision concerning the innovation 
(Rogers and Shoemaker) and the systematic planning for the change (Hage 
and Aiken). It is important to note that the first three stages of pro- 
gram change in formal organization are not necessarily dominated by the 
decision unit. Authority decision processes, though essentially initiated 
and directed by superordinates , may be participative as subordinates are 
involved ih evaluation and initiation activities. Participation may com- 
plicate the process and decrease the rate of change at these early stages, 
but it may also result in increased subordinate acceptance and satisfac- 
tion with innovation decisions. 

To the extent to which authority decisions are non-participative, 
the stage of communication becomes more clearly distinguishable in prac- 
tical situations. Rogers and Shoemaker observe that: "When the decision 
unit has chosen the innovation alternative it wishes to adopt, messages 
must be transmitted in a downward fl ow from superiors to subordinates, 
following the authority pattern of hierarchical positions, to the adoption 
unit" (p. 309). Communication serves both (1) as a process link between 
the evaluation and initiation stages and the action and implementation 
stages in the authority decision process and (2) as a structural or net- 
work link between the decision unit (superordinates) and the adopting unit 
(subordinates) in the organization. 
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1:6 adoption stage invol\ ; tna adopting unit members' acceptance 
?Ln"Jf.'?"°r °" transmitted to :hem- It reflects the extent to which 
tecnmccJ core members accept an^ are satisfied with the proposed change 
or innovation. Adoption is conceptually distinct from impleme ntation, 
the stasa at which the program actually is out into practice. The imDli- 
Jh!v°!!n' 'n^ subordinates are expected to^ utilize new programs which 
they do not accept and/or are unable to implement other programs even if 
if hS^n^^L?f ^^'^ effectiveness of organizational change 

Jnn-n^2 i° 5- ^"^^•"sely related to the degree of innovation dis- 

sonance, .e., the discrepancy between subordinate attitudes toward the 
mncvatic 1 (adoption) and their overt behavior as prescribed by their 
i^^n^'Ji^'^'af"" (implementation ). [See Know! ton (1965) and Rogers and 
uain (19Dd}_on the topics of innovation and dissonance.] Organizational 
disequilibrium therefore is greatest at the implementation staoe due to 
^JLIc^H-'^n "^"^^^r.o^ personnel now involved in the change and unanti- 
cipated discontinuities between the new program and existing organiza- 
tional pattern and procedures. s y ° 

Problems in change implementation may be identified throi-gh exist- 
ing communication channels or through the use of special evaluation pro- 
grams. Stuff lebeam proposes process evaluation as a way ". to detect 
or predict, during the implementation stages, defects in the procedural 
design or its implementation" (p. 129). The extent to which sophisticated 
S^nK ^y?^'f^^i°" consciously employed in most educational systems is 
probably limited. However, the successful routinization or merging of a 
new program witn existing organization procedures depends on the adminis- 
tration s ability to identify and solve problems associated with the 
change Program routinization also is contingent upon the degree of accep- 
tance by technical core members and their decision to support rather than 
ignore or sabotage the new program. Program routinization also implies 
that new roles and procedures associated with the innovation must become 
standardized and formalized. At this point, the routinized program can 
be sub,iected to summative or product evaluation. The program is implicitly 
evaluated within the context of other organizational objectives and pro- 
cedures as context evaluation continues, reflecting the circular nature 
OT the authority innovation decision process. 

^s noted earlier, the above conceptualization of the authority 
tv'llH'' ^^.''^IKl^ PT^!?^^d.3s 3" ^'deal model. In practice, the model 
may not reflect the actual behavior of school administrators in bringinq 
about change. For example, it is doubtful that school administrators pre- 

^tM^ifohr r^^°''?!;'Loy^^"^^^"°" Programs such as those suggested by 
Stufflebeam or Guba (1968). More generally, the authority decision pro- 
cess can deviate from the ideal model or "break down" at any of the hypo- 
thesizad stages. We in fact propose that failure to innovate in educa- 
tional organizations is partially the result of the schools' inability to 
perform these subprocesses successfully. 
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We suggests however, ' :at breakdiowns in the authority decTsion 

p : ess are not the onl} stru~ura1 barriers to change in educational sys- 

ter.-.-.. Another closely relatec: problem i3 that authority decision struc- 
tur^s may ba inherently incapLtle of dealing with certain problems or of 
brr.ging about certain types cf changie in educational organizations. Addi 
tfarally, the authority decis-on process and structure, in the absence of 
ofeer supportive or complementary structures, may fail to unleash forces 
fcr^ durable change which exis*: within ths organization* A few observa- 
t;.jn-5, well -known to organization theori 3ts , support these contentions and 
wi' ! be briefly reviewed belov-. 

First, the authority cecision process places change cdvocacy with- 
in tne offices of htierarchical superordinates , chiefly the principal and 
superintendent. These individuals may be at a relative disacvantage in 
initiating change due to the balancing nature of their roles, Spindler 
notes that the major administrative function "... is in large part that 
of maintaining a working equilibrium of at best antagonistically coopera- 
tive forces. This Is one of the reasons why school administrators are 
rarely outspoken protagonists of a consistent and rigorously profiled 
point of view" (1963, p. 142). Considering this observation and the fact 
that educational problems and innovations derive their relevance from 
larger social systems (suc'^ as the state or nation rather than the local 
community) , Gall aher (1965) suggests that the school administration role 
is not by nature conducive to advocacy functions. Stiles and Robinson 
add that local social majorities expect school personnel to maintain the 
status quo rather than bring about change: 

. . . educational professionals, by the nature of their employinent, 
are enslaved to the status quo; they are not free to -advocate change, 
except, of course, to keep schools aligned with majority changes in 
the society itself . . . (1973) 

It also has been observed that educational administrators, as pub- 
lic employees, direct reactive rather than proactive organizations; that 
is, the schools for the most part respond selectively to changes in their 
environment rather than initiate improvements on their own. Internally- 
generated change is difficult because it necessitates nK)difying extremely 
durable community values and attitudes. It is unlikely that educational 
administrators, who are expected to assume balancing functions, are in the 
"right position" to initiate a wide range of changes w'hich counter the cul 
ture in which they are immersed. 

Second, school administrators are poorly positioned within the 
organization for identifying operational problems and suggesting relevant 
innovations for meeting needs. Upward communication in hierarchically- 
structured organizations is often poor for a variety of reasons* Subor- 
dinates sometimes distort information, filter out items potentially objec- 
tionable to superordinates, or repress information which could affect them 
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adversely (Erickson and Pedei sen, 1967). With such inherent limitations 
in upward communication, adm'-nistrators are unable to gather relevant 
information regarding particular types of problems. In some cases, they 
may not know that certain problems exist; in other instances, they may 
not have sufficient informatiion to solve the problem effectively or sug- 
gest a relevant innovative change. 

Third, authority decision structures fail to tap the problem solv- 
ing and change initiation capabilities cf technical core members. This 
oversight may be particularly dysfunctional in schools, where operatives 
are said to represent a dedicated and knowledgeable group. It has been 
suggested that properly functioning faculty meetings and temporary change 
systems at the lower organizational levels can serve as effective mecha- 
nisms for change (Miles, 1965). Teachers are often in a better position 
than administrators to identify and specify certain types of problems. 
Their ability to generate and transmit relevant innovations and new alter- 
natives for particular system needs may also be superior. Additionally, 
as the number of organizational participants involved in problem specifi- 
cation and solution generation increases, so also does the probability of 
attaining a sufficient "change mass^' or needed impetus for change. 

The final problem to be mentioned concerns teacher satisfaction 
with and acceptance of authority decisions. Numerous studies have shown 
that as participation in decision processes decreases, the acceptance of 
those decision outcomes decreases. As acceptance decreases and innova- 
tion dissonance increases, the probability that new programs will be 
routinized successfully in the organization decreases. One means for cir- 
cumventing these problems is to involve teachers through participation in 
the authority decision process. An additional and possibly more efficient 
means may be the development and utilization of a separate collective inno 
vation decision structure which operates in complementary fashion with the 
on-going authority decision structure. We now turn our attention to this 
consideration. 



Collective Decision Structure 



Collective innovation decisions are those made by members of a 
social system or formal organization by consensus. Rogers and Shoemaker 
(1971) have conceptualized a five-stage model which represents "sociolo- 
gical'^ innovation decisions involving a groat number of participants. We 
present an extended and modified version of their model to represent col- 
lective innovation decision processes which are consistent with the struc- 
ture of formal educational organizations. The modified model includes 
seven subprocesses : collective evaluation, stimulation* internal diffu- 
sion, legitimation, adoption, implementation, and routinization. The 
ideal model, illustrated in Figure 2.2, has been conceptualized as a theo- 
retical guide for designing structural organization development interven- 
tions, such as the SF-PS-CD strategy testing in this study. 



The decision process begins with collective evaluation , the iden- 
tification of perceived organizational objectives, present organizational 
performance, and the specification of problem anc needs. Unlike contex:: 
evaluation, this function is initiated, directed, and carried out by 
lower organizational or technical core parti ct pants. Collective evalua- 
tion in schools implies that faculty members are provided sufficient tirr^ 
and proper mechanisms for the identification and analysis of organizational 
goals and problems. In structural terms, collective evaluation necessi- 
tates the formalization of informal and natural work groups specifically 
for this purpose. Faculty members are given the opportunity to interact 
in a structured situation to identify and diagnose problems, particularly 
those that fail to be communi cared upward or can be better solved at the 
technical core level. 

The second subprocess, stimulation , involves the developing of 
suggestions and potential solutions to existing problems and/or stimulat- 
ing interest in new ideas (Rogers and Shoemaker). Stimulation, in educa- 
tional systems, reflects solution generation and innovation initiation by 
faculty members as a group. As in the case of collective evaluation, stim- 
ulation is possible only to the extent that faculty members are given the 
opportunity to meet as a group on a regularized basis. Innovative solu- 
tion generation is facilitated when faculty members receive special train- 
ing in such critical skills as group problem solving, communication, and 
team leadership. 

Internal diffusion reflects the communication of new ideas and 
suggestions for change horizontally throughout the organization. This 
stage also includes possible modification of ideas and proposed solu- 
tions resulting from feedback from other organizational members. Pro- 
blem identification and solution generation are carried out in natural 
work groups, along departmental or grade level lines. Collective deci- 
sion making, however, implies that all organizational members affected 
by th'^ decision are involved through the diffusion process at an early 
stage. In the process, proposed changes are initiated and communicated 
to members of other departments ( who are also members of problem solv- 
ing groups). Receiving organizational members, as a result of professional 
training and departmental identification may, to one degree or another, be 
heterophilous to the transmitting group. Consequently, certain ideas 
may have to be modified to better fit their needs and goals. Internal 
diffusion has at least two functional consequences. First, as more 
organizational members are involved in problem solving process, under- 
standing and acceptance of generated solutions should increase. Second, 
as organizational members increase their communication with other, pos- 
sibly heterophilous, participants, the diffusion of new ideas should . 
increase. Internal diffusion, however, necessitates more efficient 
horizontal communication channels than those present in most authority 
.decision structures. 
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Legi timation involves the necessary sanctioning of certain Inno- 
vations prior to Implernentation by formal representatives of the organi- 
zation who have the organizationally-related authority to review decisions. 
Implicit in legitimation is that faculty nerribers are able to determine 
which types of changes and suggestions must be granted formal approval 
at higher organizational levels. Effective legitimation requires meet- 
ir^gs between faculty representatives and administrators for the pre- 
sentation of technical core proposals. Legitimation reflects an upward 
communication of information and new ideas and downward communication 
from the administration regarding acceptance, rejection, and suggested 
modifications of faculty proposals. We should stress, however* that 
many collective innovations do not require legitimation at higher organi- 
zational levels . 

After legitimation, collective decision subprocesses are identi- 
cal to the final stages of the authority process. Adoption of collective 
decisions is» however, potentially greater than authority decisions 
because members of the adopting unit are also members of the decision 
unit. Also, adopting unit members participate explicityl in planning 
activities to a greater extent than they do in authority decision pro- 
cesses. Implementation is facilitated to the extent that the faculty, 
in addition to the administration, has anticipated potential disconti- 
nuities between ongoing organizational procedures and the new program. 
As in the case of authority decisions, routinization p ermits continuing 
collective evaluation, reflecting the circular" nature of the decision 
process • 

The collective decision process differs from the authority pro- 
cess in a number of ways. First, evaluation and solution generation in 
authority decisions are initiat^jd and controlled at the top of the organ- 
izational hierarchy. Though technical core members may participate in 
these activities, they have V'ttle discretion or control over these func- 
tions. In the collective process, faculty members initiate and control 
evaluation and stimulation partly independent of their administrative 
superordinates. Second, authority decisions primarily involve downward 
vertical communication while th5^ collective process employs both horizon- 
tal and upward vertical communication. Third, in the authority process, 
the adopting unit is different than the decision unit. Though certain 
collective decisions must be sanctioned by superiors, the adopting unit 
members also assume joint decision unit functions. Next--though this is 
not necessarily reflected in the models presented above—adoption probably 
occurs at an earlier stage in collective than in authority processes. In 
the former case, some minimal degree of acceptance of a new program must 
occur before the idea is communicated to the administration. In the lat- 
ter case, adoption cannot begin until the proposal is communicated down- 
ward. 

In this study we hypothesized that these differences, and others, 
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would not prevent the sinul teneous co-existence of both authority and col- 
lective processes in school organizations. We assumed at the outset that 
many organizations do in fact exhibit nrultiple decision structures and 
processes. We also recognized that collective decision structures may 
exist and operate in competition with the authority structure and may be 
associated with power conflicts, inefficiency, and low morale* viz,, the 
classical formal /informal organization conflict. However, we stress the 
point that our collective decision model was consciously designed to com- 
plement authority decision processes and to operate within the boundaries 
of the ongoing authority structure. Tor example, it provides that faculty 
recontnendations for change are comn^'jni cated to the principal and the cen- 
tral office for formal sanctioning and approval v/hen appropriate (see 
Chapter III). 

In conclusion, our major objective in designing the SF-PS-CD inter- 
vention was to install or reinforce existing complementary dual decision 
structures in elementary schools. We saw survey feedback and problem 
solving procedures as are opportunity to increase the viability of the 
superimposed collective process. Survey feedback initiates collective 
evaluation and problem solving facilitates stimulation. We expected that 
the SF-PS-CD intervention would increase organizational effectiveness and 
favorably change teacher work attitudes. Multiple decision structures 
would provide for the organizational flexibility necessary for adaptation 
to an uncertain environment, Duncan's (1972) research provided us with 
major support for this generalization. His results show that effective 
organizational subunits implement two relatively distinct structures in 
responding to routine versus non-routine decisions; less effective sub- 
units tend zo implement the same general structure in responding to both 
types of decision situations. Finally, the selective implementation of 
different decision processes which vary in degree of faculty participa- 
tion would have functional consequences for teacher satisfaction, enthu- 
siasm for the school system, attitudes toward administrators, and accep- 
tance of change (Bridges, 1964, 1967; Chase, 1952). 



CHAPTER III 



THE SF- PS-CD PROGRAM: ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND SUBSTANTIVE ASPECTS 



The purpose of th^'s chapter is tc present in sorre detail the SF^ 
PS-CD strategy we tested in this study. As indicated in the previous 
chapter, our approach is somewhat atypical, especially with its heavier 
emphasis in group work on "facts" than on feelings » on tasks than on 
social-emotional development. As such, it differs from other OD approaches 
in a number of ways. 

To clarify some of these distinctions, we first consider the ini- 
tiation of SF-PS-CD within the school setting. Included are discussions 
of the organizational climate and structure for planned OD. We present 
some additional thinking behind the process and outline program adminis- 
trative arrangements. 

Given this general overview, we then turn our attention to the 
substantive aspects of the feedback, problem solving, and action stages 
of the program. This latter section focuses on the operational aspects 
of SF-PS-CD in terms of the superimposed complementary collective deci- 
sion model. The intervention d's describi^d in this section constitutes 
the major experimental treatment investigated in the study. 



In itiation: Installing the SF-PS-CD Process and Developing 
the Climate and Structure for Improvement 



The SF-PS-CD program begins with the establishment of an organi- 
zational climate and personal commitment for development. Climate setting 
is based on the principle of involvement of individuals within the schools 
in setting shared development goals and in defining a method of working 
together at various organization ievels to achieve these goals* We 
assumed that when the needs and c.oals of the individual coalesce with 
those of the organization, a fo;ndation for cooperative effort has been 
established (Argyris, 1962). 

Research has shown that people at various levels of an organiza- 
tion can share a sense of progress if they are working together toward 
common goals (Watson, 1967, pp. 22-23). In the SF-PS-CD program, the 
sense of involvement and cormiitment to change emerge:. .> as individuals from 
different levels of the school system participate in planning and carrying 
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out each step of the process, 'through planning individuals cen begin to 
develop a stake in changes and in^prouerrents by contributing directly to 
a program which they therriselves irr.pl enr.ent to fester more productive and 
satisfying work relationships (Lawrence and Lorsch, 1969, pp, 19-21), 

The effectiveness of any OD progra.Ti depends on proper initiation 
of change processes. The strategy we err.ployed v/as undertaken with the 
knowledge and consent of key staff rr.errbers at all levels of the coopera- 
ting school district (see Appendix A). 

We began the program first by obtaining sanction and legitimation 
of its activities from the district's top formal leader (superintendent). 
Personnel at the district and school levels were then involved imrriedi ately 
and on a voluntary basis in the initial planning stages (Bennis and Schien, 
1965). This was accofuplished through the formation and operations of 
three program administrative agencies: Policy Conmittee, Review Ccmrriittee, 
and Program Groups. These groups were established to create the poten- 
tial for complementary collective decision making in the schools. In 
effect, acting in concert they superimposed a collective decision making 
configuration over the existing authority structure of the school and 
school system. 

The general functions and composition of each group are outlined 
in Table 3 J . 



TABLE 3.1 



ADMINISTRATIVE COMPONENT OF THE PROGRAM: COMPLEMENTARY 
COLLECTIVE DECISION STRUCTURE 





Group 


Functions 


Composition 


Pol i cy 
Conmittee 

(District 
Level ) 


1. To formulate specific program 
policies and objectives. 

2. To monitor and review all phases 
of th'5 program. 


Superintendent 
Principal 
Program Leader 



3. To respond to questions > sugges- Consultants 
tions, and recommendations of 
Program Groups arising out of 
SF-PS sessions. 



4. To sanction and suggest changes 
and innovations emerging from 
SF-PS sessions in the Program 
Groups. 
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rABLL 3J--Continued 



Group 



Functions 



Composition 



Review 
Conmi ttee 

(School 
level ) 



1. To plan and schedule survey 
administration, feedback and 
problem solving meetings. 

2. To approve proposed changes 
and innovations arising out 
of SF-PS sessions in Program 
Group. 

3. To explain why proposals for 
change cannot be approved and 

to suggest modifications of pro- 
posals for further consideration. 

4. To act as a clearinghouse for 
upward communication from pro- 
gram leaders to the Policy Com- 
mittee. 

5. To facilitate downward communi- 
cation from the Policy Committee 
to Program Groups on any proposec 
changes in, or explanations for, 
existing top level policies, pro- 
grams, procedures, thinking, and 
action. 



Princi pal 
Program Leader 
Program Secretary 
Principal Designatee 



Program Groups 1 . 

(School/ 
Departmental 2, 
Level ) 



3, 



4, 



To interpret survey results 
for their own group. 

To identify the group's key 
problems and needs in getting 
the work done efficiently and 
effectively. 

To diagnose the basic reasons 
and causes underlying work 
problems. 

To determine what action can 
be taken at the school level 
in solving problems and meeting 
needs. 



Program Leader 

Secretary 

Faculty of the 
School 
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TABLE 3.1— Continued 



Group 


Functions Composition 




^ Tn rnmmuniratiP tn thp Rpvipw 




j3nH/nv^ Pnl "1 rnmmT"f"fpp 




ft'hrnuoh '^hp nrnnr<^m Ip^^Hp/'^ 




uMc y ruup i Uiuiir. Miys i>uyyco~ 




tions, and recommendations 








posdls for solving problems 




and meeting needs. 




6. To obtain from the Review 




and/or Policy Committee 




(through the program leader) 




reasons and explanations for 




existing top level policies. 




programs, procedures, thinking, 




and action • 



A basic consideration in establishing these hierarchically-related 
groups was the need for effective vertical communication. Survey results 
are first perused by the Review Cormiittee and afterwards delegated down 
to the Program Group for analysis and action. Teachers in the group then 
begin to identify problems and needs, generate possible solutions, and 
make recommendations or proposals for action. This information is ref- 
f erred back up the line to the Review Committee in written form. 

The Review Committee responds directly to proposals for change 
by granting formal approval or by explaining why the recommendations can- 
not be accepted in their present form. Revised recormiendaticns may then 
be developed in the Program Group, reconsidered by the Review Committee, 
or, in some instances, sent further up the line to the Policy Committee 
for top administration consideration and approval. Similarily, appro- 
priate downward communication from these Conmittees either sanctions 
recommended changes or provides reasons and explanations to the Pro- 
gram Group for the failure to do so. 

Figure 3.1 represents the formal SF-PS-CD communication and action 

network. 

In this OD process, the program leaders serve as key members on 
all three administrative committees. As such, they serve as central per- 
sons in maintaining both the lateral and vertical communication network. 
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To enact this role effectively they are provided an intensive five-day 
training experience on survey feed-back procedures, the problem solving 
process, and problems and principles of effective communication [espe- 
cially those related to hierarchical structure, school ecological impedi- 
ments, coding discrepancies, and aversions to threat (see Erickson and 
Pedersen, 1967)]. 

In the leadership training sessions, special emphasis is placed 
on developing skills in obtaining the ideas and suggestions of all 
teachers in the Program Group. The leaders are also instructed to 
encourage the teachers to think in terms of group rather than indivi- 
dual problems and solutions, use job titles and organization functions 
rather than names in analyzing problems, and withhold evaluation of 
ideas until a number of alternatives have been generated and discussed 
(Maier and Hoffman, 1964). The objective. is to encourage discussion 
and analysis within a clearly defined and relatively impersonal frame- 
work in which the teachers have the capacity to make decisions and recom- 
mendations and the authority to take action on identified problems and 
needs (Becker and Baloff, 1969). 



Evaluation: Creating Awareness^ Understanding, and 
Acceptance of Organization Problems and Needs 



To further enhance the climate and commitment to development, the 
SF-PS-CD process incorporates data and procedures designed to be suffi- 
ciently fact-based and impersonal to enable group members to identify 
their problems and needs and generate solutions with a minimum of per- 
sonal threat and anxiety. Information is obtained on teacher opinions 
and attitudes toward key aspects of their work environment. We utilized 
a standardized questionnaire for collecting these data, whereas in pre- 
vious SF-PS strategies work groups generally have developed some or all 
of their own survey instruments. 

The questionnaire used in this study measures teacher attitudes 
toward fourteen key dimensions. These include: 

A. General Administration 

1. Administrative Practices 

2. Professional Work Load 

3. Non-Professional Work Load 

4. * Materials and Equipment 

5. Buildings and Facilities 

B. Educational Program 

6. Educational Effectiveness 

7. Evaluation of Students 

8. Specialized Services j 
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C. Interpersonal Relations 

9* School-Community Relations 

10. Principal Relations 

11. Colleague Relations 

D. Career Fulfillment 

12. Voice in Educational Program 

13. Performance and Development 

14. Financial Incenti ves 

15. Reactions to Survey 

By means of conference techniques and graphic methods, program 
leaders report-back survey results for their own Program Groups. The 
objective is to sensitize the teachers to their own school problems 
and needs in the areas of task accomplishment, internal integration, 
and mutual adaptation of the school to its environment (Miles, et al . , 
1969). Program leaders are trained in the use of School Survey" Program : 
Feedback and Problem Solving Guide in conducting the SF-PS sessions 
*{see Appendix B). 

The use of a standardized questionnaire enables Program Groups to 
compare their scores with those compiled from other similar groups. As 
Miles and his colleagues have observed, during the feedback meetings 
individual teachers begin to compare their own perceptions with those 
of their peers as expressed through group scores of measured opinions and 
attitudes. Personal perceptions may then be either corroborated ("Yes, 
that's the way it is") or disconfirmed ("This is certainly a surprise to 
me").^ The te<\chers are encouraged to comment and speculate on the data. 
At this point the program leader attempts to uncover any differences in 
the perceptions and attitudes of the teachers.. The objective is to 
arrive at a consensus regarding problems and needs of the school as per- 
ceived by its faculty. 

As problems are identified and discussed and as member sensitiza- 
tion to needs increases, the way is paved for constructive inquiry: Why 
do we as a colleague group feel the way we do? What are the basic rea- 
sons and causes underlying our problems? Why are certain attitudes in 
this school less favorable than those in other comparable schools? What 
could we do collectively to solve or alleviate our identified problems 
and meet our needs? 
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Stimulation; Providing for Problem Analysis 
and Solution Generati on' ~ 



After problems and needs have been identified, progrcim leaders are 
trained to guide the group toward more precise definitions and specifica- 
tions. Problems are first broken down into component sub-problems. After- 
wards each sub-problem is analyzed to identify causal forces and factors. 

At all stages of the analysis, deliberate efforts are made by the 
program leaders to forestall or minimize discussions of subjective elements 
of group interaction (the "here and now") such as those which are the point 
of focus in traditional T-group or sensitivity training. No conscious inter 
ventions are made by the program leader to encourage social-emotional devel-^ 
opment at the intrapersonal , interpersonal , or group levels. The teachers 
are encouraged by the leader to be "objective" and "factual:" to approach 
problems in terms of situ^ations, not behaviors or personalities, in terms 
of past difficulties to be overcome and future improvement goals to be 
achieved. 

Five specific "ground rules" were developed to guide the progress 
of feedback meetings. These were: 

1. Your suggestions : An attempt is made to have the total group 
contribute to the discussion. Initially, stress is placed on 
problem definition and specification; the generation of solu- 
tions is deferred. Suggestions and opinions are solicited 
regarding whether the survey results reveal problems and, if so 
specifically what they are. 

2. Group feels . . , : Teachers are encouraged to say "Perhaps 
the group feels th'TS way because ..." rather than "I_ feel so 
because . . ." to Ikeep the discussion on a less personal level. 
This rule was designed to help the teachers express their 
thoughts as memberr. of the group rather than as individuals. 

3. Titles not names : As discussions are kept at the "objective'' 
and "factual " leve"! the emphasis is on organizational roles 
and relationships ra^cher than on personal and interpersonal pro- 
blems. To facilitate this goal, group members are encouraged to 
use job titles or organizational functions to be performed rather 
than names. 

4. No leader evaluation : The program leader is encouraged not to 
evaluate member contributions. The objective here is to have 
all teachers contribute their ideas and opinions without the 
feeling that their statements will be judged by the leader as 
"good" or "bad". 
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5. Minutes, put no naimes ; The ^roup secretary (either elected by 
the teachers or appointed bv the program leader) records the 
ideas e;(pressed during the meetings but does not mention any 
names. Endi vidua! teachers or ci subcommittee of the group are 
invited to review the minutes later to determine whether they 
accurately reflect the group's thinking. 

The heavy-task orientation of the discussions, coupled with the 
application of these basic rules, is designed to reduce member feelings 
of threat and anxiety. To support open and free discussion the meetings 
are not conducted by the formal school leader (the principal), supervisors, 
or staff specialists nor are administrators present in the room when feed- 
back and problem solving sessions are held. We anticipated that Program 
Groups led by an informal leader whom they appointed to the task would 
result in more productive discussions in group problem solving (Bridges, 



As members begin to specify the nature of school problems and 
needs, implicit or explicit change goals begin to emerge. At this stage, 
the group is encouraged to generate possible solutions to problems and 
to identify new alternatives and innovations. Group problem solving ses- 
sions are conducted in the same manner as the feedback sessions with the 
addition of a number of "ground rules" governing group activities. These 
incl ude : 



1. Sub-problem identification : The objective is to identify and 
delineate problems and to break these down into their key compo- 
nents. The leader is responsible for moving the groufp from the 
symptom to the problenn to the subproblem definition. 

2. Basic reasons and causes : In cin effort to identify underlying 
(Drganizatlonial dynamics, each subproblem is analyzed for its spe- 
cific reasons and causes. 

3. Multiple alternatives : The groun is encauraged to identify a num- 
tisar of possible solutions for eftdi problem rather than arriving at 
just one or two remedies. 

4. decisions later : As ideas; for ''"'mprovement are generated, it is 
Lznderstood that solutions will rot be evaluated immediately. 
Final evaluation of alternatives and selection of the '"best" solu- 
tion is postponed until alternatives have been carefully examined. 

5. Strictly financial remedies : The group is discouraged from gener- 
ating only those solutions which simply require "more money." 
Attention is directed also toward those proposals which involve a 
more efficient use of existing resources. As part of the process, 
the group is encouraged to engage in a "cost-benefit analysis" of 
proposed remedies. 
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6. Positive statements: The teachers are asked to word problems and 
offer suggestions ir the form of positive statements. For exam- 
ple: "Communicaticri between the school board and the faculty can 
be improved by . . is preferred to "The school board doesn't 
let us know about. ..." 

7. Action to take: After alternative solutions are evaluated, the 
group selects what it perceives to be the best course of action. 
This includes steps to be taken at the school level within the 
purview of faculty authority as well as those recommendations to 
be communicated up the line to the Review Committee for approval. 

8. Schedule : A timetable is kept of the action program initiated 
for each problem analyzed. This includes starting dates, interim 
progress reports, and completion dates. 

9. Follow-up on results : Periodically, each problem area is reviewed 
by the program leader or the group to determine .,.iat has been done, 
how well solutions have been implemented, and overall results. 

As these guidelines are followed for analyzing each subproblem, 
the group decides on action to be taken and recommendations to be rr^ade 
to the Review Committee for consideration and approval. Assignrnents an^ 
specified for group members including who 1s to do what by when> In thns 
manner, the original survey findings are translated into programs of 
action and recommendations for improvement. Relevant problem solving 
information is documented on the SF-PS forms shown in Figure 3^2. In 
the process » all teachers can heTp shspe actions and recommendations by 
contributing their ideas and joint efforts for (organizational irmprove- 
ment. The emph/asis is on effectfwe vertical cojmmuni cation as wall as 
full faculty pairti cipatiiiDn in collective decision making as well" as 
technical core change initiation. 
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Internal Diffusion and Legitimation: Providing for 
Communication and Sanctioning of Recommendation s 



In elementary schools with a single Program Group, all faculty 
members are made aware of the identified problem and proposed solutions 
by this stage of the OD process. The critical activity aft"'r problem- 
solving is communicating recommendations to the ddministrarion for appro- 
val and action. This is accomplished by the program leader who- brings 
the Program Group's proposals to the attention of the Review Committee. 
At Review Committee meetings problem areas, probable reasons and causes, 
and recommended actions are presented and discussed. The objective is 
to provide the Review Committee with well thought-out and carefully pre- 
pared propiosals for solving identified school problems and needs. As 
this step accomplished, the Committee's confidence in toe SF-PS-CD 
process sn^?.. d increase and administrators should become more encouraged 
to participate in further program activities. 

Recommendations are either approved, modified, or rejected at the 
Review Comnittee level. In some instances suggestions which have dis- 
trict-wide implications are sent up to the Policy Committee for consider- 
ation. In the case of rejection at the Review Committee avel , the prin- 
cipal is encouraged to explain why the proposal is unacceDtable and how 
it might be modified to increase its feasibility. Progra' i leaders are 
then responsible for communicating the reasons for reject on and proposed 
modifications to their Program Groups. In some cases, th- recommendations 
can be re- formulated on the basis of new information prov-ded by the 
principals and others in the school district and then resubmitted by 
the Program Group in revised form. 



Adopti on- Impl ementati on-Routi nizati on : Provi di ng 
for Action and Reviewing Results 



As various recommendations are approved by the Review Committee 
and/or policy Committee, new programs and procedures are implemented by 
the teachers in the schools. We expected that the execution of action 
programs would be facilitated by the process of intragroup cooperation 
and personal and group commitment. Implementation also is facilitated 
during the problem solving sessions as individual teachers are assigned 
and accept responsibility for carrying out specified action; programs. 
In some cases, the program leader may assume the task of implementing 
certain changes; in other cases, the principal may offer to initiate 
particular programs. As areas of responsibility are defined and delin- 
eated, the potential for change increases. 
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Action programs also are facilitated as organizational members 
share in their development. As teachers participate in group problem 
solving activities, their sa'!"'b n-^c ioi i with ^nd acceptance of proposed 
solutions s'v fd increase {kygers anc Shoemaker, 1971). Increased aware- 
ness of impending changes, coupled v/ith a commtrnent to and influence 
over the decision to make these chances, tends to increase teacher 
vvillingnes: tc implement them. Ghdup Pressures and mutual expectations 
reinforce conmitment to new prograims md procedures. 

An t^i-egral part of the SF-^S-CD strategy is the follow-up on 
group recomi^^etiidations. The program leader, or a specially commissioned 
subcommittee of the Program Group,, takes the responsibility for periodi- 
cally revlevwing the progress made cun solving problems and meeting needs. 
The program leader or subcommittee evaluates the extent to which recom- 
mendations have been implemented successful ly and the degree to which 
new programs or procedures have ^' eviated proiblems and met needs. Fail- 
ure to solve a particular proibilerr l^d:" cates that the area must be singled 
out for furrMr intensive anaiii^s-' -\ special task force may be appoin- 
ted to deal v^th unresolved o^"- residual probVtims. 

Fa-: ' .ire to deal effectively with problems is an indication that 
a SF-PS-CD process may not be working effecti vely. In this case the 
leader and Program Group evaluate the entire process in an attempt to 
specify weaknesses at various stages. Some potential causes for failure 
might include (1) breakdowns in the vertical communication network, 
(2J failure to conduct problem salving meetin^gs according to established 
guidelines, and (3) poor problan^ or suifaproblem identification and delinea- 
tion. 

We expected that as teacrsrs participate in the problem solving 
process and recommendations are iTnolemented, a generally high level of 
satisfaction v/ith the program woaLd be generated. Teachers would have 
internalized many of the problem solving guidelines and the vertical com- 
munication linkage would become an ongoing part of the organization's 
structure. As such, the SF-PS-CD program itself was designed to consti- 
tute a self-renewing process which contributes to improved organizational 
problem solving and brings about greater faculty participation in deci- 
sion making* 



CHAPTER IV 



SURVEY FEEDBACK-PROBLEM SOLVI LLECTIVE 
DECISION THEORY 



The survey feedback-problem sol ving-::c^'Cv,:^ • -e decision interven- 
tion (SF-PS-CD) was formulated on the basis of ^ U :e body of theoretical 
and empirical research.' The major purpose cf .napter is to present 
tine overall rationale and specific theoretical vr^av lundergirding our organ- 
ization development strategy. We hypothesize s'^^i "to: factors to account 
for the effects of the SF-PS-CD intervention anr: .e literature supportive 
of proposed relationships. Our model considers "^'e effects of program 
inputs in terms of seven collective decision mcri. ^ j subprocesses : collec- 
tive evaluation, stimulation, internal diffus'c^n ^jai timation , adoption, 
implementation, and routinization. To reflecr mD^-r cidequately the conse- 
quences of survey feedback, the evaluation subnro;:asi^ is broken down into 
four additional stages: data collection, date -^l^^^^cxr^k, data discussion, 
and structured evluation. Program effects are irr^' yzrd at tf^e organiza- 
tional, natural work group, and individual lev?: : : ' analysis. 

The theoretical model involves a comple;: ir^^e-vwork of causal relations 
which intervene between the SF-PS-CD interventix : :e independent variable) 
and dependent variables. We adopted an abbrevir^; t^^: .^arsion of this macro- 
model to generate the hypotheses for our fiel d 'ex;;N^*m)ent. Numerous inter- 
vening relationships, though not subjected to eni:' .^1 testing in this 
study, set the stage for a number of prediction:: ,.^.vnr:::tn suggest further 
research in educational organizations. For our ^r-^^ent purposes, the inclu- 
sion of these .intervening variables should provi der rhe reader with greater 
insight into not only SF-PS-CD theory but also inerational aspects of 
the program. 

The model presented in Figure 4,1 builds on the work of Miles, Horn- 
stein, Callahan, Calder, and Schiavo (1969, see *Tactors Hypothesized to 
Account for the Effects of Survey Feedback in Organizations," p. 460). To 
the extent that some of our SF-PS inputs are simila>- to those used in the 
Miles, et al . action-research program, certain of :::::r factors at the evalu- 
tion and stimulation stages are based on their ccnceijtualization. The 

'Sections of this Chapter were adapted from Robert A. Cooke, 
"Complementary Collective Decision Structures for Educational Systems," 
1972. 
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present model differs from the Miles et al . . schemata in that it (1) repre- 
sents program consequences at three levels of analysis and (2) places 
greater emphasis on organizational change subprocesses which follow stimu- 
lation (problem solving and solution generation). The extended model also 
delineates certain characteristics of the change-supporting collective deci- 
sion making structures not explicated in the Miles et al . model. 



Theoretical Basis for the Model 



The SF-PS-CD strategy is initiated by the external change agents in 
collaboration with both the formal and informal leaders of the client organ- 
ization. Point of entry is at the top of the organizational hierarchy, but 
elected natural group leaders at the technical core level are quickly brought 
into the program's early planning stages. All levels of the school district 
organization participate in the preliminaries to develop an understanding, 
sanction, and support of subsequent program activities. As such, the change 
program is legitimated without imposition on subordinates, thus insuring 
their desired voluntary commitment (Bennis and Schein, 1965). 

The target group and unit of analysis for data feedback and discus- 
sion is the faculty or natural work group of the school. Feedback at the 
group, rather than the individual , level is instrumental because of the: 
(1) greater potential for wider experienced-based contributions to problem 
solving; (2) pooling and exchange of informe.tion among faculty members 
which facilitates solution generation; (3) general recognition by all group 
members of shared problems; (4) crystallization of faculty expectations 
regarding the behavior of superordinates ; and (5) reciprocal pressures aris- 
ing out mutual member expectations to implement decisions agreed upon by 
the group (Mann and Likart, 1955). Membership in the Program Group is based 
on the findings and recommendations of Bridges (1967). Data collection, 
survey feedback, and problem solving are carried out in natural work groups 
rather than in family groups. As will be noted below, hierarchically dif- 
ferentiated family groups (consisting of a supervisor and his subordinates 
whose activities are related in some meaningful manner) may create barriers 
for subordinates in open communication and creative problem solving. The 
natural work group aoproach we employed is partly consistent with Alderfer 
and Holbrook's (1972) peer group-intergroup design for survey feedback. 
Both the natural work group strategy and the peer group-intergroup model 
provide for group discussion in the absence of formal organizational author- 
ity figures. 
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Evaluation: Data Col 1 ecti on 



The intervention begins with the formation of the Policy Committee, 
Review Committee, and Program Group (see Chapter HI). Collective decision 
processes are initiated at the natural work group level with the administra- 
tion of the work attitudes survey instrument. An 120-item inventory is cir- 
culated among the faculty by an informal group leader, a teacher previously 
elected to this role by his peers at each'school. At the data collection ' 
stage, the emphasis is on confidentiality— no attempt is made to identify 
individual respondents. We expected that the preservation of anonymity 
would minimize any perceived threat and maximize the veridicality of faculty 
response The questionnaires are scored by the external change aaents and 
the results profiled and returned to the program leaders. Although previous 
survey feedback programs have involved the clients in survey instrument con- 
struction, a standardized scale was used in this study. The use of a stan- 
dardized questionnaire, although possibly decreasing perceived initial par- 
ticipation on the part of clients, has other functional consequences, par- 
ticularly when a number of similar work groups or organizations are being 
studied simultaneously (Coughlan, 1966). The School Survey , which focuses 
on teacher attitudes and opinions toward various' aspects of their work envi- 
ronment, was administered in seventeen elementary and junior high schools 
randomly assigned to the full SF-PS-CD treatment, survey feedback only, or 
control conditions. SF-PS-CD and SF only schools were provided with data 
for their own groups as well as the mean scores for all the schools surveyed, 
thus providing opportunities for inter-organizational comparisons. The pro- 
gramjsader's presentation of cross-organizational scores increases the fac- 
ulty s capacity to recognize problem areas through comparative analysis and 
focus on the most relevant issues. Additionally, survey data also facilitate 
the external agents' evaluation of the change strategy. Administration of 
the same instrument at the post-experimental phase reveals the direction and 
magnitude of any attitude changes in the treatment versus control schools. 



Evaluation: Data Feedback 



The teachers in the experimental schools vote as to whether they want 
the survey data feedback on a group basis. If they elect to continue the pro- 
cess, the faculty members initiate their own feedback session with Review 
Committee sanctioning. Group Leaders are trained in feedback procedures, and 
data are presented to their respective Program Groups in a meaningful manner 
through the use of graphs and charts. As the program leaders' competency and 
taminanty with the data increase, group satisfaction with and perceived 
utilization of the data should increase (Klein et al. ). Data feedback pre- 
sented orally during group meetings. In contrast to data feedback by written 
reports, also results in higher satisfaction with and perceived utilization 
of the information (Klein et al . , p. 124). We expected that acceptance of 



and satisfaction with the data would be greater when oresented by the infor- 
mal group leader than when presented by hierarchical superordinates , inter- 
nal staff specialists, or the external change agents. Source credibility 
should increase to the extent to which informal leaders are more hoir.ophilous 
to their own groups than are "outsiders" (see Giffin's review, 1967). 
Finally, natural work groups receive feedback concerning their own school 's 
scores in relation to overall scores for similar schools. Group members 
are more likely to he satisfied with and be able to utilize data for their 
individual schools rather than data for higher level or more inclusive 
groups (such as the entire school district). 

We reasoned that method of data collection, the r;nnner in which feed- 
back IS presented to the natural SF-PS groups, and the opportunity for cross- 
orgamzational analysis should result in teacher satisfaction with and accep- 
tance of the data. As data is fed-back and teachers compare their own" atti- 
tudes to the group means, their feelings will either be corroborated o r dis- 

confi rmed (Miles et a1 . . 1969). As the teachers compare Lheir qroup's"" 

scores to the mean scores of similar schools, any discrepancies will become 
more apparent. Tne saliency of relatively favorable and unfavorable atti- 
tudes should stimulate "why" questions, lead to constructive inquiry, and 
specify important issues for group discussion and analysis. 

Standardized surveys and cross-organizational analysis also play 
an important role in the decision sorting process. In organizations employ- 
ing multiple decision structures, decision sorting mechanisms and procedures 
are needed to ensure that various problems are "assigned" to the proper indi- 
viduals or groups for resolution. The appropriateness of the collective 
decision structure for particular decisions is a function of at least three 
factors: relevance, expertise, and authority. Faculty participation in col- 
lective decision making is optimal when those decisions the faculty is asked 
to make are perceived to be relevant by the faculty and when they possess 
the expertise and authority to make the decisions (see Bridges, 1967; 
Barnard, 1930; and Blake and Mouton, 1964). 

The School Survey focuses on important dimensions of the teachers* 
work environment. If the feedback data indicate that the faculty's atti- 
tudes toward particular aspects of their environment are highly unfavorable, 
those factors are potentially the most relevant issues for collective pro- ' 
blem solving. Preliminary data discussion allows the SF-PS-CD group to 
further gauge the importance and relevance of problem areas. In this man- 
ner, problems and decisions which are outside the teachers' "zone of indif- 
ference" are "selected" for collective decision making. As teachers con- 
centrate on problems of consequence to them, their interest and concern 
should be high and faculty participation should be effective. Similarly, 
as the SF-PS-CD members direct attention to problems which they are compe- 
tent to deal with, effectiveness should increase (Bridges, 1967; Tannenbaum 
and Massarik, 1950). Finally, the group must consider their authority and 
responsibility in terms of the alternate decision structures and the author- 
ity of superordinates. The functions of the Review Committee include the 
delineation and clarification of the Program Group's authority. 
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Evaluation: Data Discussion and 
Structured Evaluation 



Group problem solving activities begin with an objective discussion 
of the comparative data. These discussion meetings are conducted by the 
elected informal program leader rather than by the principal or external 
agents. We hypothesized that group members would be less inhibited and 
constrained in the absence of the formal leader. Hierarchical differentia- 
tion in groups interferes with problem solving at both the problem speci- 
fication and solution generation stages. A study by Bridges and Doyle indi- 
cated that hierarchically-differentiated groups (those composed of three 
teachers and their principal) exhibited less risk-taking and were less effi- 
cient and less productive than hierarchically-undifferentiated groups (those 
composed of four teachers) in solving the same problems (Bridges, 1957). 
Katz and Kahn generalize that: 

The peer group, especially without the presence of authority figures, 
can develop a warm, permissive atmosphere in which spontaneity is 
encouraged. People can not only contribute constructive suggestions 
but can express specific grievances or ventilate their feelings about 
things in general. (1966, p. 401) 

They note, however, that "gripe sessions" can bring about dysfunctional con- 
sequences. The collective evaluation procedures we employed were structured 
to avoid negative organizational outcomes and produce constructive sugges- 
tions for positive change. 

The training and orientation of the group leader is instrumental in 
bringing about positive problem solvinn activities. As described in the 
intervention section, the group lead training de-emphasized social devel- 
opment issues and focuses on objective and task-oriented problem sol vino 
techniques. In an early study, Maier (1950) found that groups with leaders 
trained in task-oriented discussion techniques generated more inventive solu- 
tions than groups with untrained leaders. As natural work group members 
interact during task-oriented sessions, the discussion focuses on group pro- 
blems and, simultaneously, organizational role relations tend to improve 
(Mann, 1957). 

At the data discussion stage, a number of factors operate to i ncrease 
group member propensity to contribute to the discussion . First, the relatively 
objective and task-oriented nature of thP ^F-P9, mPPtingt; tends to increase 
participation by reducing member anxiety. Satisfaction with and acceptance 
of the data also should result in higher participation. As the group focuses 
on relevant problems, interest and concern should increase, providing addi- 
tional motivation for niambers to participate. Assuming that the Program 
Group meets with some success in solving problems and bringing about change, 
members will be more motivated to continue contributing to group activities. 
The quality of members' contributions increases as they become cognitively 
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aware of the social psychological variables which effect discussions and 
problem solving (Miles et a1 >> p/461). As group efforts become increas- 
ingly interesting and productive, members should develop and practice pro- 
blem solving norms such as collaboration, objectivity^ and task-orientat1on . 

A major objective at the data discussion stage is the determination 
of group consensus regarding organizational goals and perceived problems . 
As the discussions progress, there should be an increased inter^t in the 
reasoning behind conflicting attitudes and increased pressure for the clari- 
fication _of own and others^ positions (Miles et aK , p, 462), These pres- 
sures are reinforced by developing problem solving norms and increased con- 
fidence in the problem solving process. Group problem solving therefore is 
enhanced directly through the pooling of independent judgments and indirectly 
through "modifications produced by social influence" such as the pressure to 
cl rify one's own ideas (Kelley and Thibaut, 1954), 

Kelly and Thibaut note that there are pressures on individual group 
members to conform to majority opinions > Miles suggests that these conform- 
ity pressures have both functional and <lysfunctional conseguences in SF-PS 
processes: 

Uniformity is useful in some respects \c.<}., when it encourages a com- 
mon view of the immediate goals in front of the group, and so on). How- 
ever, it can also tend to impoverish solution generation and eliminate 
creative conflict, (p. 462) 

Group conformity pressures are possibly less powerful than certain social 
scientists have suggested. In the frequently cited Asch study (1956), 65 per 
cent of the subjects refused to yield to group pressures in spite of unani- 
mous opposition; and 95 per cent refused to yield when one other person 
broke the unanimous block. Havelock notes that while this study indicates 
that some people do conform, the subjects in the Asch experiment "... seem 
to express a greater resilience and rationality than many reviewers have 
usually recognized (1959, p. 5-7). Furthermore, conformity in the SF-PS-CD 
Group might possibly be minimized as the team concentrates on problems which 
are relevant to them and which they feel competent to discuss. 

Avoidance of conformity at the evaluation stage is important because 
the existence of varying perspectives and directions in the identification 
of problems among members offers the potential for creative problem solving. 

Different perspectives, when set in effective opposition to each other, 
can delay the premature acceptance of an obvious solution and contribute 
to turning a choice situation into a problem. A group may then be forced 
to search for alternative solutions which might better satisfy the require- 
ments of the problem. ... The joint resolution of such conflict by all 
members of the yroup leads to solutions of high quality which are well 
accepted by group members (Hoffman, Harburg, and Maier, 1952, p. 213). 
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Initial disagreement potentially can result in hard feelings among members 
rather than innovative solution generation or stimulation. It has been 
sho\^, however, that the program leader's perception of disagreement as a 
source of ideas or as a source of problems is critical in fostering innova- 
tive solutions and avoiding hard feelings (Haier and Hoffman, 1965). Our 
program leaders were trained, therefore, in the need for obtaining and 
respecting the ideas and attitudes of all group members regardless of their 
own or majority member positions. 

Another objective at the collective evaluation stage I5 the precise 
specification of problems identified by the group. At this stage of the pro- 
cess group attitudes and problems perceived by the majority of members are 
documented and strong minority positions, if any, are noted. The formalized 
statement of perceived problems and the concomitant disequilibrium between 
perceived organizational objectives and the current situation lead to the 
development of implicit or explicit change goals. These change goals become 
more precise as problems are broken down into subproblems and suggestions 
for action are generated.. 

Our group leaders were trained to specify problems at the role , 
inter-role, and organizarional levels. Each problem is then broken ^owfT into 
sub-problems ; the basic reasons and causes associated with each problem are 
then analyzed. We stressed precise problem specification because, in many 
instances, the most critical aspect of problem solving and decision making 
activities seems to be the recognition and identification of the problem or 
need for a decision (Rubenstein and Haberstroh, 1966, p. 588). Precise sub- 
problem identification has been shown to lead to higher quality decisions in 
laboratory experiments (Maier and Maier, 1957). Precision in problem and 
sub-problem definition should increase group member understanding of organi- 
zational probl ems and fdcPitate solution generation and the eventual cnoice 
between suggei: .ed alternatives. 

At the organizational level of analysis, the SF-PS-CD intervention 
should effect an increase in the formalization of the informalwo. k_group . 
Though faculties are often "organized" to receive downward communication in 
schools, they are less often sufficiently structured to facilitate intra- 
group interaction and upward communication. In alleviating this deficiency, 
our strategy was designed to njove the faculty work group from relatively low 
to higher "orders of purpose". Mills (1967) has developed a paradigm of 
group formation based upon five cumulative orders of purpose through which 
groups progress in social -emotional and task development. These orders are 
concerned with: (1) The immediate aratification of personal and social needs 
of members through interaction; (2) the sustaining of contact and conditions 
permitting member gratification; (3) the pursuit of a collective goal; 
(4) self-determination for the group; and (5) growth in group capabilities 
and influence. ' The present strategy wa$ formulated to achieve this movement 



!For a more detailed description of this paradigm, the reader is 
referred to The Sociology of Small Groups by T. Mills. The Mills' paradigm 
has also been employed in eSucational change strategies by Coughlan and Zalt- 
man (1972) in "Implementing the Change Team Concept." 
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by: (1) increasing interaction anxDng faculty members; (2) providing for 
continued faculty Interaction through the SF-PS meetings In conjunction with 
the collective decision structure; (3) allowing the group to develop collec- 
tive change goals by defining organizational problems; (4) providing the 
potential for technical core initiated innovation; and (5) ensuring greater 
information input, developing new communication channels, and defining the 
boundaries of the group's authority. 

In connection with progression to higher orders of purpose, the 
problem solving and decision making procedures of the faculty ;;roup should 
begin to reflect a higher degree of standardization . Collective faculty 
problem solving becomes more prograimied as the group leader uses his train- 
ing to conduct meetings according to the SF-PS guidelines. It has been noted 
frequently in the organization behavior literature that programmed activity 
and standardization often act to suppress innovation and restrain the organi- 
zation from adapting to a dynamic environment (e.g., March and Simon, p. 185; 
Burns and Stalker, 1960). Though it may be true that educational organiza- 
tions generically are already overly-standardized or overly-bureaucratized 
in some respects, there nevertheless may be a need for increased standardi- 
zation of certain of their activities. The reasons for this stance are dis- 
cussed below. 

First, procedures for faculty problem solving and change initiation 
on a team basis are so inadequately specified in most schools that they are 
practically non-existent. The SF-PS-CD strategy prescribes a series of pro- 
grammed activities for the faculty which are sufficiently flexible to be 
adapted to non-routine problems. The intervention procedures also permit 
modi ficati up, ov the SF-PS process as may be necessitated by the exigencies 
of a particular school's environment. Second, by standardizing collective 
problem solving activities, an alternative decision n)echanism is added to 
the schooVs repetoire of "routine" performance programs. This implies that, 
at a higher level, the organization may now become more flexible and adaptive. 
Flexibility increases as organizational members increase their ability to 
implement different decision mechanisms for different types of problems. 
Third, we cannot assume as a matter of course that standardization in school 
procedures always caus rigidity, defensi veness , and traditionalism. Contrari- 
wise, we hypothesize that certain relatively routine procedures are inherent 
to the " standardization of innovation ." The collective innovation decision 
structure we employ in our intervention provides an example of just such a 
stable organizational sub-structure designed specifically to be change sup- 
porting. 
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Stimulation 



Ps indicated above, v;e hypothesized that the SF-PS procedur-rr^ r-. 
vide for the generation of solutions to problems and the Identificatio n c^f 
new._a1ternatives and innovations by natural work group merribers" ! SoTu t: 6rr 
generation is augmented as a result of such factors as the objective nati^.x 
of the discussion, the task-orientation of the informal leader, the vary^nc^ 
perspectives of the inerrbers, and the specification of sub-problems, MaJcr"^ 
U970) studies of creativity and problem solving support our prediction tn-jt 
these factors and other SF-PS-CD inputs will enhance creative group problem 
solving. 

Creative problem solving cornmonly involves the stimulation and acc^p-- 
tance of new ideas which have not been considered or used before. Our stra- 
tegy, which focuses on collective innovation decision making, should intens- 
ify new solution generation in a number of ways not yet explicitly mentioned, 
Slevin (1972) has conceptualized a mathematical model representing the condi- 
tions under which individuals in organ' zetfons innovate. The model focus^:. 
on four independent variables: current success level, target success level, 
costs of trying new things, and rewards for successful performance. "There 
variables are related to each other to yield an iiinovation boundary . . . jn 
one side of the boundary individuals will choose to try new things, while on 
the other sid^ they will not innovate." (p. 514) According to this framework, 
educational administrators or external change agents potentially can increase 
the innovativeness of organizational members by modifying any or all of these 
variables. While Slevin 's experiment focused on the implementation of inno- 
vations, we hypothesize that these four variables also are causally related 
to the stimulation of new alternatives. To the extent to which this closely 
related hypothesis is correct, the SF-PS-CD strategy creates favorable changes 
in members' innovation-generation boundary > 

More explicitly, the problem solving group should become increasingly 
aware of relatively poor school performances along certain organizational 
dimensions by means of the cross-organizational feedback data. Slevin notes 
that individuals process information on how well they and others are doing 
"to arrive at predictable estimates of how well they anticipate they will do 
trying something new." (p. 528) As the "superior performance" of similar 
schools becomes apparent, it seems that Program Group members should become 
motivated to generate and suggest innovative solutions for the attainment of 
higher success levels. 
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Second the intervention alters the innovation-generation boundary 
bv reducing the costs of sucaesting and trying new ideas. The cost of inno- 
vating is related to psychological and sociological factors as well as physi- 
cal or material variables. Costs should be reduced by this intervention in 
part because the collective decision structure renders horizontal comrr.unica- 
tion more efficient, reduces threat and anxiety, and provides faculty members 
with the time needed to generate new solutions. As the organization climate 
and structure becomes innovation-oriented, faculty members should be able to 
innovate with less effort: 

To establish a healthy climate for change we need first to develop ways 
for individual teachers to share new ideas with other staff meirbers and 
to gain support for worthy innovations. The growing body of research 
findings about change processes in the schools makes clear .. . . that 
the development of an open and supportive climate of personal andprofes- 
sional relationships among the member? the school faculty carried a 
high priority, (Chesler and rcx, 1967 , p. 25) 

The SF-PS approach therefore was designed to create an objective, n<"^- "-.hrea- 
ter-'ng, and p^'^-^os'^'i" rlly-OF^n Jirnu-e i:i wn;:.h the generation and transmis- 
s^.on of innovative solutions is positively s.'iictioned (McGregor, 1967). 

Problem solving groups are encouraged to generate a number of solu- 
tions for each identified problem. The group program then begins anticipa- 
ting the functional and dysfunctional consequences of each solution. The 
leaders are cautioned to avoid premature selection among the alternatives. 
After the group selects the "best" solution, their suggestions for change _ 
are communicated throughout the organization. Many favored solutions require 
legitimation; therefore, selected alternatives are sometimes tentative and 
modified before implementation. In some cases, the Program. Group might decide 
not to choose among alternatives or possibly even refrain from solution genera- 
tion. Collective decision effectiveness and efficiency increases as the team 
avoids dealing with problems they are not competent to solve. 

M the organizational level of our model, stimulation implies know- 
ledge linkage, innovation initiation, and solution generation at the techni- 
cal core" level . Some professionally-oriented teachers keep up with new devel- 
opments in their field by reading relevant journals or taking "refresher 
courses. To the extent that they become aware of innovations ^ new ideas enter 
the organization at the technical core level and flow upward. In investiga- 
ting the diffusion of certain educational innovations in Thailand, Rogers and 
others (1968) found a considerable upward flow of new ideas from teachers to 
principals and other superordinates. Assuming the existence of such knowledge 
linkages in U.S. schools; the SF-PS-CD strategy facilitates the flow of lacas 
within the individual school or school system. This upward flow or knowledge 
about innovations might possibly increase as specialization in educational 
organizations increases. School administrators most likely gain more exter- 
nally generated knowledge relevant to their own jobs (e.g., school finance, 
purchasing, etc.) than they do about innovations related to teaching. On 
the other hand, faculty members are more likely to learn about innovations 



within their own teaching specialties (e^g., English, Dhysical, rrathenatics , 
or special educcticn}. As tr.e uoward flew of innovations is standardized in 
schools, faculty rrienbers can reinforce the chance efforts cf curriculum spe- 
cialists and other change agents in the school and district. 

The intervention provides for change initiation and advocacy at the 
technical core level as the collective decision structure becomes operative. 
Change initiation is facilitated by collective activities because teachers 
often are located in the irost advantageous organizational locations for: 
(1) deterrning that ce -^tai n changes are needed; [2] defining what types of 
innovations are TOSt relevant to faculty needs; and (3) advocating particu- 
lar types of changes. Solution generation by the Progran; Group sirrilarly Is 
important. Faculty rner.bers are often more cor^oetent than nr'-^ers to jc^pr-te 
solutions to probleirs whicr affect then:. CoT::tive st i on is :i'-i^cu- 
larly in;portan^ fr probie'is v.riicn cannot be effectlvel/ " ..'^unicate::. '^o 
administrators. 

Stimulation or solution generation by the Program Group also has 
certain important effects on t"a individual teachers. Stimulation necessi- 
tates increased faculty un derstajidjn g of school problem s and increases the 
teacher* s awareness of proposed" changes and inno vations. These factors act 
to increase the niembers* perceived partici pation' in decision making. As the 
suggestions of the Program Groups are "accepted and implemented, implying actual 
participation, perceived participation will be reinforced. (Additionally, we 
expected that overall faculty participation in decision making would also 
increase as the principal utilizes the SF-PS-CD mechanism to assist in author- 
ity type decisions.) 

An initial consequence of perceived participation in decision mak- 
ing is a re-definition of self-perception concerning each group member's atti- 
tudes toward thr <"Dlution of organizational problems. We hypothesized that 
as an individual "observes" himself participating in productive problem solv- 
ing activities, his attitude toward participating 1n those activities will 
change favorably. This proposition is consistent with Bf.m's self -perception 
hypothesis: " In identifying his own Internal sta tes, an individ ual p artially 
relies on the same external cues that others us e when they infer his internal 
states'' (Bern, 1970, p. 50; Bern, 1967}. Even individuals who previously have 
not been concerned with school problems should become less apathetic and begin 
to prefer a higher level of participation. Simul taneo^jsly, the participation 
aspiration level of concerned teachers should increase to an optimal level. 
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Internal Di f-^usion 



Irfficvation in organizaticns is frecuenLl7 restricted due to poor 
comfr.unicaticn anxing *'ndlvi duals and/o,r between depertniients or specialized 
subunits. I:is^bifficient '^ommumica nor acts to retard organizational change 
in two v/ay'j First, propusals for change often create conflfct^s in organi- 
zations as a- Tes'.ult of the in ccnis'i stent and sor'^: .ms cont -^adi ctcrv per- 
spectives of arcjanizat-lonal r-froers . in ^^^ny ^:he e^^T^c^ive 
reans ""^-^ re-si Vv- ^' vjr,"'^^':t -■ - v.-izn a focus on problem 

yina 5v'-en^- .j-j. Tr.is frecr.anisn for conflict resolu- 

t*"ji. c., ji e wnan a rrtin"n:al level of interaction and corrm.uni cation 
arriong dissimilar organizational mefrbers. Second, poor conrr.uni cation acts 
to retard innovation by limiting a person's awareness and understanding of 
new ideas. To circumvent these dysfunctions, the 5F-PS-CD intervention incor- 
porates internal diffusion mechanisms which provide for the coTimuni cation of 
identified problems, proposed solutions, and relevan t innovations tc all organ 
izational members who might be affecterj by the char)gi' decision". In small ele- 
mentary schools, where the entire faculty acts as a single Program Group, the 
need for additional horizontal communication is minimal- Internal diffusion 
mechanisms become necessary, however, as the size and complexity of the organ- 
ization increases. For purposes of illustration, a large multi -department 
secondary school (with Program Groups structured along departmental or nat- 
ural work group lines) v;ill be considered in this subsection. 

As Proqraini trou^-s established on the basis of departmental or 
SLuunit boundaries, the collective decision structure becomes increasingly 
complex {"ee Hage and Aiken (1970) on complexity). Organizational complexity 
often implies some degree of inconsistency among intergroup attitudes and 
orientations. Complexity may produce innovation decision conflict becaur^e 
the inforn^^tion received by an individual in one subunit is often different 
than that received by members of other subunits. The information transmitted 
to an individual in a specialized deoartment is filtered and structured accord 
ing to the organizational location and professional orientation of the recei- 
ver. "Thus perceptions of the environment are biased even before t;iey experi- 
ence the filtering action or frame of reference of the perceiver" (March and 
Simon, p. 153). In defining the consequences of innovation solutions, 
" . . . there is selective attention to particular consequences, and selec- 
tive inattention to others" (ibid, pp. 153-4). Accordingly, I"" d number of 
teachers in different departments (or statf specialists) have ^jelected their 
own most satisfactory solutions to problems which pervade the entire organi- 
zation, it is likely that the selected alternatives will be mutually accept- 
able. Horizontal communication channels therefore are built into the inter- 
vention for the reconciliation of intergroup proposals in complex organiza- 
tions. 



The orerintction of group recomrne-cat' 'ns to the Review Committee 
i<; -receded b^y a -eeting of tbe Program Le-nc/^' These representatives 
exchange infcriat" on r.egardinc any soluti ;..„r -ated to alleviate prcbleres 

:.h affect mart th.vi a singl-' Gie.partmenr . •--'oc-am Leaders then provide 
XfT-^^ir "^wn group mei'ibe-'-s witn'ffc-edbcc. conisrni'v^ tre ettitudes, perceived 
prot: " einis , and It^st- 5.1 otiner ProgrciP arou->s 'r;iC leaders then meet again to 
•f iOf - p'-opositiu rOiJtions to better fit the aeecs of the entire organization 
^fTzo increase rhe acceptance of the pr opcsal througho ut the organization . 
Program leader meetings provide for confrontation between heterophi 10 us 
individuals wno are adequately trained U. problem solving skills. Their^ 
objective is to generate a superior soljtK.- - her than "smoothing over" 
dif'P-^-ences cr r~<t-n" deci .''Gr>. '^ee ! •.•> ,:■'- and Lorsch, p. 76). 

If -zr.c .n-v-i" propos.al w;"' Id ir-rer v-; with the activities of_ 
j.r.r-ir cjrganiz;: >i57)ci Suij-units or result Ir, .e, -departmental coordination 
cr Qt'^ier probleviis, the solution is modified to effect an increase in its 
quality. However, solution quality is decreased if modification results from 
power struggles between departrriental member;; or over-conimi trrsnt to sub-umt 
goals. Program leaders are encouraged to disci„.ss any underlying causes of 
conflict and to ^sc tifferems^eo Tierspgut-^.vi?-? for conceptualizing more 
sor ■.:l5ticate.:i <uy,ut\o'ns. In any u".'£'nt, tnf l:eeV- leaders must modify the 
■l')':.:^ orn whic.n has as its aim the greatest potential effectiveness in pro- 
blem resolution. 

"Solution effectiveness" is a product of at least three factors: 
(1) t^'-' quality of the solution in terms of meeting system needs; (2) the 
acceptance of the solution in terms of group members' propensity to imple- 
ment andutilize the solution; and [3} the minimum level of commitment and 
cooperation necessary for the implementation of the change. For example, 
high quality solution A is potentially more effective than low quality 
solution B, even if members accept B slightly more than A. However, as the 
necessity for commitment to solution A beconies significantly greater than 
that for B, solution A' s relative effectiveness decreases. The program 
leaders' objective is to maximize the quality of inter-group solutions by 
making incremental changes in quality which are less than the associated 
increase in acceptance. In certain cases, solution acceptance can be 
increased without sacrificing solution quality. 

As new ideas are communicated for purposes of modification, struc- 
tured internal diffusion also effects an increase in faculty awareness of 
proposed changes and innovations. Efficisnt internal diffusion implies that 
new ideas are quickly communicated throughout .he organization and that all 
individuals who may be affected by the propostid cb&nge become aware of it. 
Lin's report (1968) on intra-institutional diffusion emphasizes the relation- 
ship between communication patterns, the variability in awareness dates regard- 
ing specific innovations, and the extent of acceptr^nce of the innovation. 
A structured study of diffusion in three high schools revealed that the organ- 
ization with the highest degree of innovation iriternalization and least van- 
ability in "first awareness" among the teachers had a superior communication 
structure in that (1) no teachers were disconnected from the communication 
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net.>/ork» (2) no smell cliques of teachers arose outside the riain network, 
anc (3) the faculty could not be subdivided into cliques even if on?? or 
tv;o crucially locstec teachers v/ere rerroved (Lin, p. 130). While the col- 
lective decision structure does not necessarily improve inforr.al cormuni ca- 
tion networks, the formal corr.r.uni cation re onanisms are designed to ensure 
that all orgarizational rrieiribers become av/are ot new solutions and suggested 
ideas within a reasonable amount of tine. 

The functional consequences of the SF-PS-CD meetings and program 
Iccrder sessions on faculty awareness of innovations can also be analyzed in 
t^en/is of increased ccr^nuni cation between hetercphi lous individuals. The 
efficient internal diffusion of ideas is often contingent upon comriuni cation 
between innovative and non-innovative organizational rneirtbers. New ideas 
ccfTTTionly enter a social systen through innovative individuals who diff^er in 
significant ways from their non-innovative counterparts. However, innova- 
tors tend to ^ominunicate with .one another rather than with relatively heter- 
aphilous non-innovators; and consequently the flow of new ideas throughout 
the system is often tninimal (Rogers and Shoemaker, pp. k!l0-214). Internal 
diffusion in formal organizations may be further restricted by heterophily 
caused by specialization, hierarchical stratification, and aepartnientaliza- 
tion. We hypothesized that members in different organizational ■oc?":ion , 
become aware of different types of externally-generated innovatii'ns at o f- 
ferent rates or points in time^ The diffusion of inese different ideas 
again is limited i ^' the varying orientations of organizational members 
restrain conimur.i cation among departments or between hierarchical levels. 
The SF-PS-CD Groups and program leader sessions were formulated to over- 
coTO these obstacles by providing for "institutionalized interaction" 
(Guest's terminology, 1962). The collective dec^'sion structure specifi- 
cally facilitates internal diffusion be increas communication (1) among 
heteroLhilous innovators and non-innovators by means of the SF-PS-CD meet- 
ings and (2) among heterophilous members in different organizational loca- 
tions by means :f the program leader sessions. 



*This section on diffusion has been greatly benefitted from dis- 
cussions with Professor Everett Rogers (Michigan State University) and 
Professor Michael Radnor (Northwestern University) on April 7» 1972, Evans 
ton, Illinois. 
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Legi tln^ation 



As rGCor-Tenaec by Mann anc Likert (1952), in.e SF-PS-CD stra- 
tegy accounts -Tor the hierarchical structure of the school organiza- 
tion and incorporates the resultant pov.er structure as perceived by its 
members into tne intervention process. In formal organizations, mul- 
tiple decision structures would be complemientary only to the extent that 
the collective processes are consistent with the role and status rela- 
tionships of the authority decision structure. Lecitimaticn activities 
provide a link betv;een the ajuhcrity and collective structures and faci- 
litate the coordination between these two potentially cc^ipetitive sys- 
tems. The present intervention provides the necessary mechanisms for 
the legitimizing of SF-PS-CD Group reconriendations , and in so doing, pro- 
vides a potential for improved vertical communication. This subsection 
focuses on the underlying problems of vertical communication in formal 
organizations, the vertical communication network employed in this inter- 
vention, the nature of upward flowing miessages, and the prescribed inter- 
vention process for legitimizing group recommendations. 

The problem of upward communication in hierarchically structured 
organizations has been frequently documented in the social psychological 
and organization behavior literature, Festinger (1950) notes that hier- 
archical structuring inherently inhibits free communication as lower sta- 
tus members are reluctant to criticize superordinates. Katz and Kahn 
(1966) suggest that organizational participants often want to move cer- 
tain mesages up the line, 

. • . but generally they are afraid of presenting it to the most rele 

vant person or in the most objective form. Full and objective report 

ing might be penalized by the supervisor or regarded as espionage by 

peers. To these difficulties must be added the fact that full and 
objective reporting is difficult, regardless of the organizational 

situation; no individual is an objective observer of his own per- 
formance and problems, (p. 246). 

Ineffective upward communication is in large measure the result of the 
power superordinates hold over lower statu? members. As subordinates 
perceive supervisors as instrumental to their needs satisfaction and dis- 
tribution of rewards, upward communication is filtered to avoid conflict 
and to maintain favorable relations and impressions (see Cohen, 1958; 
Read, 1962). Additionally, upward communication is often inhibited 
by the lack of proper communication channels and ambiguity or conflict 
concerning organizational roles and social structure (see, for example, 
Jackson, 1959). 
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The presence of fornal mechanisns, channels, and specif^led roles 
for the upward transnriission of inforrration is e necessary, though not 
sufficient, condition for effective vertical conrr.uni cation. As described 
in the intervention section, our SF-PS-CD strategy includes the imple- 
riientation of a special coPTnuni cation network for purposes of legitima- 
tion. The collective decision network is characterized by "overlapping 
groups"--that is, certain individuals are key members of more than one 
of the three corrrrnttees which were initiated at the beginning of the 
intervention, (see Likert, 1961; and Havelock, 1971, p. 6-33, on over- 
lapping groups) The program leader and school principal are the cen- 
tral individuals in the overlapping group structure represented in Fig- 
ure 4,1, The prograni leader is a member of all three co^nmittees; the 
school principal participates in both Review Conmittee and Policy Com- 
mittee activities. In most cases, the program leader is responsible 
for initiating the upward transmission of information from the Program 
Groups to the Review Committee. Other members of the Program Group 
occasionally might be assigned the responsibility for making certain 
recommendations to others. In any event, responsibility for communi- 
cating identified problems and proposed solutions is relegated to a 
specific individual or subgroup. In this matter relatively high spe- 
cificity of role prescriptions for communication is achieved. 

While the overlapping group structure sets the stage for ver- 
tical communication, other aspects of SF-PS-CD intervention are instru- 
mental in bringing about the effective utilization of this network. 
Our strategy focuses on vertical information exchange between groups 
rather than between individuals. Group membership enhances a subordi- 
nate communicator's ability to interact with superordi nates on a more 
equal basis. Group membership has been shown to decrease the subordi- 
nates feelings of threat and increase their propensity to: (1) dis- 
agree with supervisors, (2) offer countarproposals , (3) act less defen- 
sively, and (4) assume more problem-orientated behavior (Jackson, But- 
man, and Runkel in Jackson, 1959). (Jackson also notes: " , , . When 
communication from a superior is directed to a group rather than to 
isolated individuals, it is likely that more accurate transmission of 
information is achieved" (p. 495). 

Other factors related to the functioning of the SF-PS-CD Group 
act to increase the potential for and the efficiency of vertical com- 
munication. First, the problem solving sessions minimize the trans- 
mission of inconsistent and conflicting statements of problems. Admin- 
istrators are spared the task of reconciling the differing perspectives 
of the faculty members--this task is accomplished during the SF-PS-CD 
sessions. Second, the transmission of underdeveloped statements of 
problems is minimized. Problems perceived by the faculty are not dis- 
cussed at the Review Committee level until they are broken down into 
subproblems and analyzed in terms of underlying reasons and causes. 
Additionally, suggestions for alleviating the problem are generated and 
communicated when possible and appropriate. Third, problems are sta- 
ted in impersonal and task-oriented terms; organizational titles are 
used rather than names; unconr tractive criticism and negatively-worded 
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statements are avoided. We expected that positive and impersonal mes- 
sages minimize perceived threat and defensi veness for both senders and 
receivers. Fourth, as group ideas are documented and formalized, the 
accuracy of vertical communication should increase. Next, we antici- 
pated that the inter-organizational data effect an increase in the 
efficiency and objectivity of vertical communication. Problem areas 
are defined by the relatively objective feedback of cross-organizational 
data. Isolated and subjective "gripes" from individual teachers are 
replaced by more sophisticated statements of objectively identified 
group problems. As mes:ages focus on the identified problems, th^ rele- 
vancy of upward communication or organizational needs should increase. 
Vertical communication efficiency further increases as the Review Com- 
mittee determines which types of changes must be granted formal sanc- 
tioning. As faculty members learn that certain changes can be imple- 
mented without higher level approval, unnecessary "red-tape" should be 
minimized. Similarly, downward communication should increase in rele- 
vancy and efficiency. As perceived problems and proposed changes are 
transmitted to superordi nates , feedback from the Review Committee 
focuses on those policies directly related to the problem areas. 

Vertical communication channels can be used for the transmission 
of various types of SF-PS-CD information. Upward messages from the Pro- 
gram Group to the Review Committee might be statements of perceived pro- 
blems, recommended solution?., or new ideas selected for implementation. 
The type of information sent up to the Review Committee depends on the 
scope of the Program Group's activities; these, In turn, are a function 
of the nature of the problem. In the "Evaluation-Data Feedback" sub- 
section, we referred to the decision sorting proc(^ss. We noted that the 
effecti veness. of faculty decision making is related to the relevancy of 
the problem and to the competence and authority of the Program Group. 
These three factors will be considered in somewhat greater detail below, 
particularly as they relate to the prescribed activities and upward com- 
munication responsibilities of the SF-PS-CD group. 

The factors of relevance, competence, and facu'<ty authority are 
instrumental In determining the relative contributions of the collective 
and authority structures for the solution of organizational problems. 
The three factors constitute a Guttman scale of sorts which defines the 
optimal scope of collective decision activities for different types of 
problems. First, the Program Group must agree that a problem area Is 
relevant In order for any type of collective decision activity to be 
beneficial. Relevancy implies that the identified problem has conse- 
quences for the faculty and that the members have a personal stake In 
any decision or change related to that situation (see Bridges, 1967). 
Relevancy also implies that the faculty members perceive some responsi- 
bility for dealing with the problem. If the condition of relevance 
Is not satisfied, collective decision making probably will be Ineffec- 
tive and perhaps dysfunctional. The teachers might not be able to 
define a problem which does not affect them and/or the members might 
lose interest In the entire collective process. Furthermore, teachers 
may resent being called upon to work on certain problems If they are per- 
ceived to be the prerogative of other organizational members who are paid 
to handle those problems (Blau, 1962). 
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A relevant problem warrants the faculty's interpretation, speci- 
fication, and sub-problem analysis'. However, if the faculty does not 
have the expertise to generate solutions to the problem, the collective 
decision process should terminate at the evaluation stnge. Communication 
to the Review Committee should include the faculty's perception of the 
problem, possible underlying reasons and causes, and in some cases, a 
statement of the desired sidte of future affairs. Stimulation or the 
generation of solutions and the identification of relevant innovations 
would be frustrating for the faculty and possibly a waste of time. 

As indicated in Figure 4.3, both relevance and competence are 
necessary conditions for stimulation. As these two conditions are met, 
faculty members should be motivated and able to generate solutions. A 
satisfactory solution should emerge and be selected once a number of 
possible alternatives have been identified and evaluated. However, if 
the Program Group does not have the authority to make a final decision ^ 
implementation of the selected alternative might be dysfunctional. This 
would certainly be the case it char-.ges initiated by the faculty were 
later opposed or reversed by those with the authority to veto the deci- 
sion. Under conditions of relevance and competence, but not authoiity, 
the program leader is instructed to communicate the perceived problem 
and the faculty's recommendations for ection to the Review Committee. 
In these situations, legitimation is a necessary stage of the collec- 
tive decision process. 

There are certain changes the faculty can implement without the 
approval of the principal or other superordinates. Certain decisions 
within schools meet the necessary conditions of relevance, competence, 
and authority for autonomous collective decision making. When this is 
the case, problems can be evaluated, solutions generated, and selected 
courses of action implemented. Upward communication to the Review Com- 
mittee should be brief but sufficiently concise to familiarize superiors 
with the planned change. We should emphasize that the Policy or Review 
Committee identifies the types of changes that can be- implemented with- 
out formal legitimation. As the authority of the Program Group is 
defined, vertical communication should increase in efficiency and chan- 
nel overloading be avoided. Also, we should stress that as faculty 
authority is defined and the conditions of relevance and competence are . 
considered, collective decision activities should increase 1n effective- 
ness as various decisions are allocated the proper amount, of time and 
attention. 
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The dynamic relationship between the authority and collective 
decision structures change with the nature of identified problems. Under 
conditions of relevancy (without competence or authority), messages are 
sent from the Program Group to the Review Committee to supplement the 
context evaluation of the authority decision structure. Under condi- 
tions of relevance, competence, and authority, the collective decision 
structure in effect operates independently of the authority structure. 
The relationship between the two structures is most critical when the 
faculty focuses on a relevant problem, has the competence to deal with 
the problem, but lacks the authority to make final decisions. Under 
these conditions, legitimizing activities are necessary for the effec- 
tive coordination of the two structures and the successful implemen- 
tation of faculty-initiated changes. 

Administrators are presented with statements of problems and 
recommendations for action during Review Committee meetings. Pro- 
posed solutions might be authorized, rejected, or sent up to the Pol- 
icy Committee for further consideration. In the case of rejection, the 
principal is encouraged to explain the reasons for the nonauthorlzation 
and suggest possible modifications of the proposal. As this informa- 
tion is fed back to Program Group members, their understanding of organ- 
ir.ational problems improves. On the basis of this broadened perspective, 
members may then attempt to generate modified solutions of higher quality 
and increased feasibility . Occasionally, proposed solutions might have 
to be drastically modified or abandoned completely. In these cases, it 
is possible that faculty dissatisfaction with the situation in question 
will decrease as a result of an improved understanding of the problem. 
In any case, legitimizing activities should increase the overall effec- 
tiveness of the collective process. As formal leaders are involved in 
collective decision processes, efficient execution of collective inno- 
vations becomes more probable (Rogers and Shoemaker, p. 281). Princi- 
pal participation in collective activities not only facilitates the 
impU^mentation of teacher-initiated changes but ?.lso brings about 
increased administrative acceptance of the SF-PS-CD processes. 



A doption 



The dimension of adoption reflects th'e decisi on to accept the 
proposed change by those individuals who are affectecTBy the innovation. 
In contrast to authority-type decisions, the adoption of collective deci- 
sions is a more gradual process. Consequently, the actual time of accep- 
tance is more difficult to define. The SF-PS-CD guidelines necessitate 
a minimal level of consensus at an early stage of the collective deci- 
sion process. General group acceptance of an innovative solution is 
required before the idea is communicated upward for legitimation. How- 
ever, the final solution might differ from the original proposal ;jener- 
ated at the work group level. Adoption is concerned with teacher accep- 
tance of the solution in its final form, after it has been modified for 
purposes of legitimation. 

We anticipated that there would be relatively high acceptance 
of the formally sanctioned solutions. As the faculty's ability to 
generate high quality solutions improves through the use of problem 
solving procedures, their output of feasible and administratively-accep- 
table solutions should increase. When administrators cannot accept 
particular recommendations, they are asked to explain why the solutions 
are not feasible in their present form. Effective downward communica- 
tion increases the faculty's understanding of a problem area as their 
own perceptions are supplemented with a hierarchically-differentiated 
perspective. Less distorted and more objective vertical communication 
should bring about more consistency across organizational levels regard- 
ing member attitudes toward problems and preferences for possible solu- 
tions. 

High memoer acceptance of final solutions is primarily a result 
of a number of factors related to faculty involvement and participation 
in decision making activities. The same factors which operate to make 
the actual time of adoption difficult to define also operate to increase 
member accptance of proposed changes. Rogers and Shoemaker (pp. 286-287) 
hypothesize a positive relationship between member acceptance of and 
satisfaction with collective decisions and member participation in those 
decisions, a proposition strongly supported by a substantial body of 
research. Much of the empirical research done in this area focuses spe- 
cifically on group discussions as a means for participation in either 
authority or collective decisions. 

Lewin's (1943) classic study of housewives' acceptance of new 
food products found that group discussion methods resulted in a higher 
adoption rate than lecture methods (32% versus 3%, respectively). Levine 
and Butler's (1952) research on factory foremen *s acceptance of r\evt 
employee performance rating procedures also illustrated the superiority 
of group discussion methods over lectures in bringing about acceptance. 
Coch and French (1952) compared the use of the lecture method and the 
discussion approach in changing employees' work procedires in a pajama 
factory. Members of the discussion group, who dealt w;th management 
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problems relating to the future of the company, exhibited less resis- 
tence to the eventual changes than did members of the other group. 
Radke and Klisurich's (1947) research indicated that attitude and 
behavior changes are more permanent over time as a result of this type 
of participation in decision making. 

Research in educational organizations suggests that faculty 
participation in decision making and/or group discussions are asso- 
ciated with innovati veness. Davis (1965) made comparisons between an 
innovative and non-innovative liberal arts college. He found that 
faculty members in the innovative organization were more involved in 
change decisions* Greater teacher participation was also a character- 
istic of the more innovative of two Chicago elementary schools (Queely 
and Street, 1965, reported in Rogers and Shoemaker). The Schmuck, Run- 
kel , and Langmeyer (1971) organization development intervention stressed 
faculty training and participation in group problem solving. Partially 
to assess the effects of the strategy, teachers in the experimental and 
three control schools were asked to list and describe recent changes in 
their school. In contrast to the control faculties, teachers in the 
experimental schools reported many more (1) innovations that are instru- 
mental in achieving new forms of organization and (2) new methods of 
problem solving. However, control school teachers generally mentioned 
more "packaged" innovations, such as new teaching materials or tele- 
vision equipment. In another study, Chesler and Baraket (1967) found 
that teacher participation in problem solving activities leads to a 
greater sharing of ideas and possibly greater receptivity to change. 

Group discussions and participative problem solving seem to have 
two highly interrelated consequences: greater organizational innova- 
ti veness and higher faculty acceptance of change. It is not yet clear 
which specific factors associated with participation and/or group pro- 
blem solving are most instrumental in bringing about greater acceptance 
of innovative decisions. Some researchers have isolated various fac- 
tors in an attempt to specify the critical variables; others have 
implicitly assumed or suggested that certain factors produce these 
results. Table 4.1 represents an attempt to classify systematically 
some of the factors contributing to innovati veness and acceptance. The 
2x2 matrix dimensionalizes the factors on the basis of: primary pro- 
cess effects (Xi), secondary pressures (X2) of participation in decision 
making activities (Y-]), and increased group interaction (Yg). 

Direct process effects (Xi ) occur as group decision making 
activities progress. Many direct process effects are predominately 
the result of the individual's participation in the decision making 
activities. As individuals take part in decision processes, their under- 
standing of the problem, influence over the decision, and awareness and 
understanding of the selected alternative increase. These decision mak- 
ing process effects, independent of any group interaction, act to 
increase the participant satisfaction with and acceptance of the par- 
ticular decision outcomes (XiYi). Other direct process effects are pre- 
dominately the result of increased interaction among group members. 
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Interaction process variables (XiYe) operate as individuals increase 
their interaction with others and arc exposed to different viewpoints 
and new ideas. Interaction process variables complement the decision 
making process variables; as individuals interact, their awareness and 
understanding of problems and possible innovations Increases. This in 
turn produce: an increase 'in satisfaction vnth and acceptance of deci- 
sion outcomes. 

There are also a number of important indirect pressures (X2) 
which result from participation in group decision making activities. 
Thf'se indirect effects and peer group pressures tend to modify the 
behavior of participants and change certain characteristics of the 
group. Indirect decision making pressures (X2Y1) tend to increase 
member commitment to particular decision outcon)e$. Some of the fac- 
tors are intrapersonal-^for example, the pressures for cognitive con- 
sistency. Other indirect decision making pressures are* interpersonal 
and are based on the individuars perceptions of the group's commitment 
to the innovation decision. Perceptions of group commitment and con- 
sensus are treated here as decision making variables rather than inter- 
action variables. Individuals can learn about the extent of others* 
commitment to a particular decision by means of feedback data^-group 
interaction is not really necessary to bring about this awareness. 
However, we acknowledge that group interaction is also instrumental 
in bringing about these perceptions: 

... the perception of group norms which emerges from a natural 
process of reaching group agreement is probably more effective 
than feeding the group information about the nature of consensus 
among them. (Katz and Kahn, p. 203) 

There are, however » a number of factors which less questionably 
can be classified as indirect interaction effects {X2Y2). These fac- 
tors are social psychological consequences of increased interaction 
among group members. For example, as individuals increasingly par- 
ticipate with others, it is possible that they become i'xreasingly 
prone to their influence. If group activities succeed in bringing 
individuals out of isolation, they might become aware of ard adopt 
more innovations more readily. 

The final factor listed, development of new norms , is the most 
general effect included in the matrix. Development of new norms can 
refer to a group's development of new problem solving and change sup- 
portive norms as a result of planned group activities. It can also 
refer to the development of new group norms regarding specific changes 
and decisions (an indirect effect resulting from both group interaction 
and problem solving). 
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The decision making effects, boiu din-ct and indirect, scjem to 
operate to increase participant acceptance of the particular decision 
being made. The irtsraction factors may trir^^ about mre basic changes 
in the group's functioning. Most of these fducors operate to broaden 
the perspectives of group members and to increase their exposure to 
new ideas. As the general level of innovation awareness increases, 
the potentiality for a collective innovative t^cision and member accep- 
tance of those decisions increases, [This tentative classification 
includes only some of the factors related to innovativeness, satisfac- 
tion, and acceptance. The factors listed, and others which have been 
omitted, are discussed in somewhat greater d'tail by Katz and Kahn 
(chapter 13), Rogers and Shoemakev^ (chapter • , and Havelock (chapter 5), 
We should like to emphasize that the classi;, cation presented above is 
still under development and should be considered as a working effort.] 

The adoption stage also includes the final planning for the 
change and the preparation of the system for implementation , P rel i mi - 
nary planning for change will have taken place during earlier stages 
of the collective decision process. During the stimulation stage, 
the logistics of alternative solutions are studied to determine rela-- 
tive feasibility. The internal diffusion of the selected alternative 
increases the group's awareness of the possible secondary consequences 
of the change throughout the system. Feedback from the Review Commit- 
tee advances planning activities as additional organizational and 
environmental constraints are identified. The time of adoption is as 
difficult to define in respect to planning as it is in respect to accep- 
tance. However, final planning must take place prior to implementation 
to ensure the efficient execution of the proposed program. Though the 
SF-PS-CD guidelines include relatively few prescriptions for final plan- 
ning, two procedures are suggested. First, a sub-committee is formed 
to deal with the proposed change in greater detail. Specific group 
members are assigned responsibility for defining needed resources for 
implementation and exploring the consequences of the change. Second, 
a time schedule for Implementation is developed* which assigns who is 
to do what b y when , thus firming up starting, interim progress checks, 
and completion dates. 



Implementation 



We expected a high degree of i mplementation of group in i jUated 
changes and innovation^ in tha SF-PS-CO schools. The same factors which 
operate to bring aBaut acceptance of now programs also act to facilitate 
the implementation of those programs^ Implementation, which is often 
accompanied by conflict and general organisational disequilibrium, should 
be less disruptive as a result of the adcpting unit members' participation 
in group problem solving activities. There are a number of additional 
SF-PS-CD factors facilitating innovation implementation which have not 
yet been explicated. These factors involve the formaVization of group 
decision outcomes, the scheduling of faculty activities, and the effects 
of multiple decision structures on implementation, 
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Documentation and formalization pervade this entire SF-PS-CD 
strategy. As described in the intervention section, the program leader 
and his or her secretary are responsible for documenting all problems 
identified and solutions generated by the group. Each decision out- 
come is recorded as an "Action to Take" by the members of the team, 
Katz and Kahn assert that group decisions are more powerful when the 
decision outcomes are clearly stated in terms of a course of action: 
"The changed beliefs are removed from the area of good intentions to 
the realities of everyday behavior" (p. 402), Specification of deci- 
sion outcomes acts to increase the clarity of goals associated with the 
new program. As change goals become clearer, the predisposition of 
individuals to engage in change tasks should increase. 

Possibly one of the most effective means for Increasing an 
individual's propensity to engage in a non-routine activity is the 
setting of deadlines. Though programned activides tend to drive out 
non-prograrnmed activities, deadlines can act to increase an individual's 
concern with the latter type of task (March and Simon, p. 186). Sche- 
dules are established for all actions planned by the Program Group« 
Group members know who is responsible for carrying out specific tasks* 
This unambiguous assignment of responsibilities to specific faculty 
members further increases the probabilities for implementation. 

The effects of organizational structure on system change are 
somewhat contradictory and complex. In particular, the varying effects 
of centralization and strati ficaticn on organizational innovativeness 
have been noted by a number of researchers including Banfield (1961), 
Wilson (1963), Chesler et a1 ., 0964), and Hage and Aiken. In relation 
to each of the stages of the organizational change process, h1igh con- 
centration of authority at the top of the organization acts to inhibit 
most of the evaluation and stimulation activities of members at the 
technical core level. Similarly, high centralization might discourage 
lower organizational members from transmitting new ideas throughout 
the school and thus retard Internal diffusion. Though the generation 
and dissemination of new ideas is often low in centralized organiza- 
tions, the execution of initiated innovations is relatively efficient. 
Centralization facilitates change implementation because of effective 
downward communication, quick and simple legitimation of changes, and 
sufficient control to coordinate change activities. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, it would seem that more 
innovations would be considered for Implementation in decentralized than 
in centralized organizations. The ratio of innovations implemented to 
Innovations initiated is possibly higher In the centralized organization 
as a result of superordinate power to direct and control change. This 
relatively high implementation-initiation ratio, however, is also the 
result of less frequent initiation of changes. Further, high centrali- 
zation tends to restrict the magnitude and acceptance of innovations. 
Changes implemented in centralized organizations also are frequently 
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more tiioderate than tho?,e implemented in decentralized organizations. 
When concentration of power is great, organizational elites avoid 
radical changes that would decrease their power (Michels, 1958; Hage 
and Aiken [p. 39]). As centralization decreases the participation 
of the teachers in the decision process, genuine acceptance? of the 
innovation decreases even though teachers might outwardly comply with 
admin istr^ati on di recti ons. 

This paradox can in theory be resolved partially through the 
use of multiple decision structures. As certain problems are channeled 
into the collective decision mechanism, the generation and dissemina- 
tion of innovative solutions should increase. The upward transmission 
of faculty proposals for legitimation thus brings the authority deci- 
sion structure into operation at a very opportune stage. We cannot 
always assume that the problem solving group can bring about the suc- 
cessful implementation of systemwide changes. The administrative 
expertise and the organizational location of principal is a prime neces- 
sity for the successful execution of many changes. 

We hypothesized that different organizational decision struc- 
tures with varying degrees of centralization would be helpful in bring- 
ing about change in schools. The SF-PS-CD strategy is Initiated in a 
manner that does not interfere with the ongoing authority structure 
of the school; the potentiality for efficient innovation implementa- 
tion is preserved. As the superimposed collective decision structure 
becomes a reality, teacher change initiation, dissemination, and 
adoption should increase. The success of this structural modifica- 
tion depends on the ability of organizational members to accept and 
coordinate their new roles. Overall organizational effectiveness 
and innovativeness might actually decrease if the structures become 
competitive rather than complementary. The intervention assumes that 
through prior program understandings and commitments the principal 
would be willing and able to identify and act upon those situations 
which would benefit from a temporary sharing of his power. Similarly, 
the strategy assumes that these same 'program understandings and com- 
mitments would forestall any faculty attempt at a "power grab" during 
the course of the. intervention. The legitimation mechanism is built 
into our intervention as a way of discouraging dysfunctional and non- 
productive power struggles. 
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Routinization 



Educational innovations are often short-lived. New prograns 
are quickl}' forgotten and new equipment is conveniently ignored. The 
SF-P5-CD intervention is designed to reverse this trend by increasing 
teacher involvement with and commitment to innovations. Provided proper 
incentives of procedures faculty members should exhibit a willingness 
to change their habits and adjust to new, self-imposed work situations. 
The application of new procedures and techniques should become less 
burdensome as a result of intergroup and interlevel planning. As a 
consequence, we hypothesized that a higher proportion of new programs 
wi ll become routinized (that is, r :rged with the standard operating 
procedures of the school) as the collective decision structure is 
used for organizational problem solving. 

A major responsibility of Program Group members at this final 
stage is follow-up on faculty-initiated changes. One of their objec- 
tives is to determine whether the proposed solutit)ns have been inte- 
grated into the schooVs task system by the target date. "Post-mortem" 
discur.^sions and reports are recommended for identifying those new pro- 
grams which have been improperly implemented or discontinued. Atten- 
tion is also focused on the identi f^'cation and correction of any unan- 
ticipated consequences of implemented innovations. Follow-up provides 
for the collective evaluation of new programs in relation to overall 
organizational performance. This reflects the circular nature of ideal 
change models in general, and effective collective innovation processes 
in particular. 

Follow-up activities implicitly include the evaluation of the 
SF-PS-CD program's effectiveness. As faculty members are involved in 
and review Program Group activities, t.iey should perceive greater par- 
ticipation and collectivity in school decision processes . We antici- 
pated that the collective decisio~n process would be perceived by 
organizational members as sufficiently meaningful to: (1) ensure the 
continuation of faculty problem solving activities and (2) bring about 
a reinforcement of change supporting norms. Reflection on group pro- 
cesses acts to reinforce at least two important sets of norms which 
facilitate the "communication of information" and "collaborative 
action" (see Miles et al . , p. 463). The "institutionalization of 
change" depends on the development of shared and learned norms that 
define problem solving, change, and openness to change "as legitimate 
and important aspects of one's organizational role" (Duncan and Radnor, 
1972, pp. 1,5). 



Change institutionalization deniands modifications in structural 
as well as human variables. The intervention should therefore focus on 
•'the structure of organizations in that it creates a set of role expec- 
tations on the part of organizational members that supports change" 
(Duncan and Radnor, p. 5). In effect, we are suggesting that educa- 
tional systems of the future must also be redesigned to provide rrtechen- 
isms for the communication of information and collaborative action. 
The routinization of the SF-PS-CD processes implies the development of 
these chan ge supporting structures . The structural consequences of the 
intervention are observable at two levels of analysis. First, the 
superimposed collective decision structure can be discussed in terms 
of i > own structural profile. Second, as the collective structure is 
placed over the existing authority structure, the overall characteristics 
of the school are altered. As a result of the newly implemented comple- 
mentary structure, an analysis of the organization should reveal changes 
in such structural characteristics as configuration, standardization, 
and formalization. The structural consequences of the intervention will 
be reviewed briefly in terns of Pugh's (1963, 1968) conceptual scheme 
for organizational analysis. 

The collective decision structure is characterized by a rela- 
tively high degree of standardization. Standardized procedures are 
those events which occur regularly and are legitimized by the organi- 
zation. Pugh cites four types of events as measures of standardiza- 
tion: ''(1) decision-seeking prc;:edures, (2) decision-making procedures, 
(3) information conveying procedures, and (4) procedures for operating 
or carrying out decisions" (1963, pp, 302-303), The SF-PS-CD guide- 
lines prescribe rules and definitions for all these events as they 
relate to collective decision activities. The program also provides 
for a concomitant high degree of role standardization and specializa- 
tion. The role prescriptions of school personnel concerning collec- 
tive decision making should increase in specificity as a product of 
the intervention. Participants are confronted with new (and special- 
ized) role expectations as they serve as Frogram Group members, pro- 
gram leaders, or Review Committee members. Collective problem analy- 
sis, solution generation, and program Implementation represent the 
type of activities included in unamibiguous role expectations pro- 
vided by the program. New role expectations thus should support 
rather than restrict organizational change. 



At the organizational level of analysis, role prescri p'u uns 
are reflected in an increase in overall standardi;./ ion. suggested 
earlier, the increase in standardizati --should not increase organiza- 
tiotial reqidity because it refle':ts the programming of under-structured 
change-producing cctivities. The relationship between the standardiza- 
tion of faculty problem solving activities and the effectiveness of 
those activities is probably curvilinear. Considering the uncertainty 
and ambiguity surrounding natural (non-experimental ly introduced) col- 
lective decision procedures in elementary schools, a controlled increase 
in the structure of group problem solving should prove to be functional. 

The change supporting collective decision structure also is 
characterized by "a high degree of formalization. Formal i :^ati on dis- 
tinguishes the extent to which "communications and procedures are 
written down and filed", including "(1) statements of procedures, 
rules, roles ... and (2) operation of procedures, which deal with 
(a) decision-seeking . . . (b) conveying of decisions and instruc- 
tions ... and (c)" conveying of information, including feedback" 
(Pugh et al . , p. 303). Roles and procedures for feedback and pro- 
blem solving are documented at the beginning of the intervention. _ 
Program leaders arc provided with handbooks which document specific 
feedback techniques and problem solving methods. Results of the 
feedback itself are documented. Minutes are taken during every pro- 
blem solving session, circulated, anci filed. Problems, underlying 
reason? and causes, and group recommer.dati ons are recorded as SF- 
PS Results;" these reports are used to facilitate upward communica- 
tion. The frequent use of documentation for collective decision pro- 
cedures is reflected as an increase in overall organizational formali- 
zation. 

The SF-PS-CD intervention is designed to change the shape or 
configuration of the school's organizational structure. The overlap- 
ping group structure increases the potential for group problem solv- 
ing and upward conmuni cation. This collective decision structural con- 
figuration, though designed to be consistent with the ongoing system of 
relationships, is different from the authority structural arrangement. 
This comes about because different structural arrangements are neces- 
sary for technical core group problem solving versus managerial level 
problem solving, upward corrmuni cation versus downward communication, 
teacher-initiated change versus administration-initiated change, and 
teacher collective evaluation versus administration context evalua- 
tion. The implementation of the collective decision structural con- 
figuration preserves the authority structural arrangement. At the 
same time, we expected that the observed configuration of the author- 
ity decision structure would change as overlapping program groups are 
employed for the communication of administration-initiated change. 
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Fugh's operational izfition of central izati on focuses on the term- 
inal point or hierarchical level of the last person v/ho nust sanction 
decisions before action can be taken (1968). Collective decision mak- 
ing is, by design and definition, decentralized. The degree of overall 
organizational centralization decreases as the faculty group gains the 
authority to irrpleirient certain types of changes without administrative 
approval. However, many of the solutions generated at the Program 
Group level are subject to Review Committee approval. These legitimized 
faculty-initiated changes v/ould be classified operationally as central- 
ized decisions because Pugh's measurement does not consider the hier- 
arc'^ical level of evaluation or stimulation activities. Faculty eval- 
n and stimulation would be reflected by an increase along a "par- 
^ ation in decision making" structural dimension. (According to 
Pugh's operationalization of centralization, the dimensions of central- 
ization and participation are conceptually distinct). Participation 
should improve the ^ ality of centralized decisions and increase the 
general effectiveness of the centralized approach to management. For 
certain types of decisions, centralization can only be effective when 
the decision maker (the legitimizer) concentrates on selecting the 
best feasible alternative and allocates the responsibility for other 
decision subprocesses throughout the organization. 

As indicated throughout this theoretical overview, the new 
change supporting structures should increase orfjanizational effective- 
ness, innovativenes s, and h ealth . The SF-PS-CD intervention is designed 
to bring about organizational changes along primary structural dimen- 
sions.. These basic structural modifications should produce favorable 
changes in many second-order system properties which contribute to organ- 
izational health (see Miles, 1965; Miles et al . , 1969; McElvaney and 
Miles, 1971). An important component of organizational health is inno- 
vativeness. We expect the intervention to improve both school innova- 
tiveness (early use of new structural and functional ideas) and the 
organization's ability to change (adaptation to the environment through 
the implementation of ideas used in other schools but not previously 
used in the target school). Increased organizational effectiveness 
also becomes feasible as the faculty group generates inventive and 
creative solutions to existing school problems. 

Higher levels of effectiveness and innovati veness , coupled 
with faculty member perceptions of collectivity in decision processes, 
should produce favorable changes in the teachers' attitudes toward their 
work environment . Attitudes should improve as teachers perceive some 
influence over those decisions which they believe "legitimately belong 
within their sphere of influence." These favorable changes would be 
reinforced as faculty members gain a clearer "conception of who is 
responsible for making decisions" (Wick, 1971, p. 156). Further, the 
intervention provides a mechanism for specifying and correcting those 
school problems which tend to create unfavorable attitudes. Even if 
certain problems cannot be alleviated, faculty attitudes should improve 
as teachers gain a better understanding of organizational exigencies. 
Teacher attitudes toward the administration would be expected to improve 
as communication across hierarchical levels increases. 
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In this study, our program evaluation efforts focus on these anti 
cipated improvements in teacher work attitudes. To our knowledge, no 
previous research has focused specifically on the effects of participa- 
tion in collective decision processes on teacher work attitudes. Never- 
theless, a closely related body of research strongly suggests that as 
lower organizational members increasingly participate in authority deci- 
sion processes their satisfaction and morale increases- Morse and 
Reimer's (1955) experimental manipulation of rank and file employees' 
involvement in decision making increased employee satisfaction and sense 
of responsibility and decreased costs associated with work performance 
in the treatment groups. Research in the survey feedback tradition 
also supports the participation-satisfaction relationship. Mann (1957) 
found that as members of accounting departments participated in survey 
feedback and group problem solving activities, their attitudes changed 
favorable and morale improved. Likert (1961) found that particular 
changes in organizational communication and decision making procedures, 
coupled with the training of supervisory and staff personnel, resulzed 
in increased employee satisfaction, a reduction in waste, and increase 
in productive efficiency. Seashore and Bowers (1963), applying Likert' s 
theory of management, improved working relationships and employee atti- 
tudes in two departments of a manufacturing organization. 

In eaucational organizations, Chase (1951) found that teachers' 
enthusiasm for their school systems was related to the degree to which 
they participated in relevant decisions. BidwelTs (1956) research 
indicates that teacher satisfaction is related to the congruency between 
their perceptions and expections of administrative behavior. His find- 
ings suggest, however, that increased participation does not necessarily 
improve teacher morale. Somewhat similarly, Belasco and Alutto (1972) 
compared teachers* preferred level of participation with their perceived 
level. They conclude that increased participation can actually be dys- 
functional for teachers personally experiencing decisional saturation 
(too much participation). 

The SF-PS-CD intervention incorporates mechanisms to direct tea- 
cher problem solving and decision making t: issues which are relevant to 
the faculty's work situation . The strategy was hypothesized to lead to 
the development of new faculty norms governing collective decision making 
We expected that the problem solving orocedures would raise teachers' 
preferred level of participation and would provide simultaneously for 
the opportunity for increased participation in decision making. The 
resulting higher level of decision equilibrium (preferred level equal to 
perceived level of participation; should bring about greater job satis- 
faction. Favorable work attitudes thus would be reinforced as rele- 
vant problems are discussed and o:'ganizational role relations improve. 
Consequently the field research design and evaluation procedures pre- 
sented in the following chapter have been developed to assess in the 
main the intervention's effects on teacher work attitudes. 



CHAPTER V 



HYPOTHESES AND PROCEDURES 



On the basis of the theoretical and program considerations d'lS- 
cussed in the previous chapters, we shall now present ":he formal hypo- 
theses, research design, sample, instrumentation, and methods of analy- 
sis for the action-research project. 



General Hypotheses 



To r.'^capitLlate, the experimental treatment : independent vari- 
able for this research was the survey feedback-prob Ipv.^ sol ving-c^necti ve 
decision intervention (SF-PS-CD) described in Chapter III. The dependent 
variables included overall school organizational effecti veness/innova- 
tiver.sss and teacher attitudes toward fourteen basic dimensions of their 
work environment. We focused our attention on two important intervening 
var ables: the complementarv collective decision making and change-sup- 
porting structures routiniied as a result of the intervention and teacher 
perceptions of these structures in terms of seven operational dimensions. 
For this evaluation we merged the three levels of analysis, conceptually 
distinguished in the theory chapter, into two broader categories: (1) the 
organizational and (2) the individual -natural work group level. The abbre- 
viated model representing relationships among these variables is presentsd 
below (Figura 5.1). 

This model suggested at least four general hypotheses. As a 
result of the survey feedback-problem sol ving-collecti ve decision inter- 
venti on : 

HI: Teacher collective decision and change-supporting structures will 
be routinized in a manner complementary to the existing author- 
ity structure of the school. 

H2: The collective decision and change-supporting structures will 
increase general school organizational effectivensss and innova- 
ti veness. 

H3: Teachers will perceive the collective decision and change-sup- 
porting structures as affording them greater participation in 
and Influence over school decision making processes. 
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(Independent) 



SF-PS-CD 
Intervention 



(Intervening) 



(Dependent) 




Teacher Collective 
Decision Making and 
Change Supporting 
Structures 



Increased 
Organizational 
Effectiveness & 
Innovativeness 



Organizational 



1 




Individual --Natural Work Group 



Perceived Participa- 
tion and Collectivity 
in School Decision 
Processes 



\7 



Favorable Teacher 
Attitudes Toward 
Work Environment 



Figure 5.1 Key Variables and Their Relationships 



H4: As a consequence of HI, H2, and H3, the opinions and attitudes 
of the teachers toward important aspects of their work environ 
ment will become more favorable. 

Our empirical research focused primarily on the individual -natural 
work group hypotheses (H3 and H4) and incorporated .struments and a field 
experimental design to test predictions derived froin these hyootheses. 
The testing of the organizational level hypotheses (HI and H2) was less 
rigorous. No objective indices were used to assess organizational effec- 
ti veness/innovati vcness nor were any profiles used to measure changes in 
organizational structure. These hypotheses were in^'^stigated by means 
of documentary analysis and semi-structured interviews wh'" ^h sought the 
perceptions of the principals and program leaders concerns. these vari- 
ables in the experimental schools. 
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Field Experi rental Design 



The oroblem of design focused on assessing the main effecis of 
the in. «\it variable (the intervention) and controlling for the 
effects iraneous facto. 3 which might account for changes in the 
dependent variables (school organizational effects veness/innovativeness 
and teacher work attitudes). The most important of these potentially 
confounding voriables have been identified by Campbell and Stanley (1967) 
and by Bracht and Glass (1968). Based on validity considerations, a 
modified four-group design was selected as irost appropriate for the pro- 
ject. The design provided for pretest-posttest experimental and coiitrol 
groups as well as fo. an experimental feedback only group and a control 
group lacking the pretest. The specific design of the study Is presented 
in Table 5J. 



Table 5,1 
OVERVIEW OF RESEARCH DESIGN 



Teacher 
Groups 


Atti tude 
Survey 
Pretest 


Experimental 
Treatment 


Aaitude 
Survey 
Posttest 


Co'' >ective Decision 
c^ructure 
Posttest 




January 
1971 


March-May 
1971 


January 
1972 


February 
1972 


R (7) 


Ol 


SF-PS-CD 


O2 


OS] 


R (3) 


O3 


£F - only 


O4 


OS2 


R (7) 


O5 




06 


OS3 


R (7) 






07 


OS4 



The four-group design with randomization of schools to trv ':nient 
conditions was selected for tw.t main reasons. First, it controls for 
variw^js threats to internal validity including history, maturation, 
instrumentation, regression, selection, mortality, and the interaction 
of selection dai' maturation (Campbell and Stanley, 199^ pp, 6-8). The 
modified des':::n, however, does not account for the reactive effects of 
testing cr.v: >f eatiricnt, a threat to external validity. Pretesting may 
frc 'ify g V. '': viduaVs responsiveness to the experimental treatment and, 
ar •:uch, r^^j-d cifferentiate the pretested sampie from the unpretestea 
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population. However, pretesting is inherent to the SF-Ps strategy; an 
assessment of the interaction between testing and the treatriient there- 
fore Cannot be obtained because some type of pretest is required for 
feedback. 

The second reason for adopting the design is that it assesses 
not only chp effects of testing but also of a survey feedback only treat- 
ment. Our interest in the latter intervention stemmed from the obser* 
vation that work attiuude surveys are v/idely used by researchers in 
studies of organisational behavior and yet little is known about their 
subsequent effects on the client system. In some cases, as part of the 
tradeoff for permission to conduct the research, the findings are reported 
back to those who provided them. Much less frequently are the results 
used for systematic diagnosis a-^d application for change by members of 
the client organization. An investigation of the impact of attitude sur- 
vey testing and feedback only on the client system, particularly in the 
absence of subsequent systematic probleim solving, therefore became an 
interesting ancillary issue examined in the study. 

Additionally, the SF only group served as a "semi-controV group. 
Tne particular procedures used for feedback could have contaminated the 
teachers' responses to the posttest questionnaire. Observed attitude 
changes in the experimental group mi nht be the result of so\re insight 
obtained while completing the questionnaire rather than problem solving 
or collective decision making activities. SF-PS-CD group and SF only 
group comparisons would control for this possible artifact. 

In summary^ the design established the conditions for estimating 
the effects of attitude si>^vey administration (0), survey administration 
and feedback only (SF only), and survey administration, feedback, and 
problem solving within collective decision structures (SF-PS-CD). The 
same questionnaire usee as the pretest was administered one year later 
as the posttest to assess any changes in teacher work opinions and atti- 
tudes. Teacher perceptions of collectivity and participation in deci- 
sion making were measured on a posttest only basis (OS), following the 
work attitudes survey posttest. 

It should be noted that teacher responses to the collective deci- 
sion 'nstrument might have been contaminated due to the administration of 
the p. .itest attitude sur^^ey one month earlier. Pressures for cogni- 
tive consistency not or'^\ act to incrrase an individual's acceptance of 
and satisfaction with decisions he has participated in makirg; they may 
also act to bring about some ccngruency in responses to conci^rent ques- 
tionnaires focusing on work attitudes and perceived participa'^ion. The 
problem is that these pressures for consistency may be greater in the 
latter case than in the former due to increased sensitization. We believe, 
however, that the situation would have been more serious had the decision 
making questionnaire had been administered prior to the attitude survey. 
We are currently conducting research to assess the relationship between 



these two instruments; however, at this tinie, the reader is advised to 
be wary of this potential problem :f veridicality. 

The specific timetable for the study is given in Table 5.2 



Year 



Months 



TABLE 5.2 
TIMETABLE 



Events 



1970 

1971 
1971 
1971 



1972 
>972 
1972 



September- Establish the administrative organization 

December of the pr-gram: Policy Committees, Review 

Comr.i tteey, and Program Groups. 

January Administer the pretest work attitudes 

Qiiestionnaire and identify program leaders. 

February Tabulate pretest results and train program 

leaders in SF-PS processes. 

March- Program leaders feed-back survey data in 

May SF-PS-CD and SF only schools. Problem 

solving sessions initiated in SF-PS-CD 

schools. 

January Administer posttest work attitudes ques- 

tionnaire. 

Februarj' Administer collective decision structure 

posttest. 

March- Examine program documents; interview pro- 

Api'il gram leaders and principals for data on 

collective decision processes and organi- 
zati onal ef fecti veness/i nnovati veness . 



noted above, the ind'" vidua! -natural v;ork group hypotheses v/ere 
investigated by Deans of questionnaire data and statistical procedures. 
To facilitate this ^na'ysis and to present a clears^ statement of ou^ 
expectations, gr^^eral hypczheses three and four - ere subdivided into : 
series of testa./ie predictions. These statistical predictions corrpc.e 
the mean scores obtained in each of the four groups of schools (SF-P3- 
CD, Sf only. Controls, and Posttest Controls) on both the attituce sur- 
vey and the collective decision instruir^ent. The crganizatior.al level 
hypotheses, investigated by means of interviews and documentery evidence, 
were not subdivided into specific predictions. 

Hypothesis three states that te-xhers in the experimental schools 
would perceive greater participation an^ collectivity in school decision 
making as a result of the SF--PS-CD intervention. This general hypothe- 
sis led to the development of three statistical predictions based on group 
mean-scores on the collective decision instrument. 

Fmt, we expected that the SF-PS-CD intervention would succeed 
in superimpcsing the collective decision structure to the extent that 
this new decision yiechanism would be perceived as functionally operative 
by the teachers in the school. As such, we predicted that, at the end 
of the one-year experiii^ental period, faculty members in the full treat- 
ment schools would perceive greater collectivity and participation in 
decision making than faculty members in control schools: 

Prediction 3a: Collective Decision Making 

(SF-PS-CDj ^ (Controls) 
Prediction 3b: Collective Decision Making 

(SF^PS-CD) y (Posttest Controls) 

These predictions assume that natural collective decision pro- 
cesses may exist in the Control and Posttest only Control Schools. How- 
ever, we anticipated that these ongoing collective processes would not 
be perceived as operative nor as effective as the superimposed structures 
in the 3F-PS-CD schools. 

The SF only treatment is not as powerful as the full intervention 
in that no provisions are made for faculty problem solv-Jng nor is any 
attempt made to superimpose a true complementary crllecdve decision 
structure over the existing authority structure of the school. In the SF 
only schools, survey results are presented by the program leader to the 
teacher group in a single conference. The data are profiled in graphic 
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fcr-i ^r:c quest: -jns-and-cp.swers between the leacer and teacher partici- 
pzrizs B.r^- encv';ureged, but only to clen'fy and ceveiop a technical unr • 
standing of tfie findings. The SF oniy rr.sUing is not desioned to elu 
analysis and proble:n solving; the leader 3 not trained to'^conduct pro- 
Dlem solving sessions, nor U '.e encourage-j to do so even if the occa- 
sion "spontaneously" arises. Upon corrpletion of the feedback session no 
further formal nestings are scheduled nor s^e any special communi cation 
channels or overlapping grcjps established between the teachers and 
school administrators. 

In v:ew of these considerations, we expected that teachers in 
SF-PS-CD schools would perceive greater collectivity and oarticipation 
in decision processes than teachers in SF only schools. 

Prediction 3c: Collective Z -ision Making 

(SF-PS-CD) y (SF only) 

General hypothesis four states that the attitudes of teachers 
toward their work environment will become more favorable as a result of 
the SF-PS-CD intervention. As the new procedures and structures are 
implemented in the school, the organization's ability to innovate and 
interact effectively with its external environment should increase. As 
a consequence of the combined effects of (1) more effective problem solv- 
ing and innovative decision rraking and (2) higher participation, the 
teachers should become more satisfied with key dimensions of their work 
environment. 

This general hypothesis suggested a number of statistical pre- 
dictions, all of which could be tested with the gr-^up means generated 
by the four group attitude survey experimental des-.gn. First, we pre- 
dicted that teacher work attitudes in the SF-PS-CD schools would become 
significantly more favorable over the one year experimental period: 

Prediction 4a: Work Attitudes 

[SF-PS-CD (posttest y pretest)] 

Statistical prediction M fails to take inio consideration teaciier 
attitude changes in the contro. schools. If teacher attitudes in the 
non-treatment schools also became more favorablev the expected positive 
attitude change in the SF-PS-CD schools, by companson, would be less 
meaningful. A more acceptable and vigorous test of hypothesis four involves 
the use of gain scores (differences between posttest and pretest naans) 
for both experimental and control schools (see Campbell and Stanley, p.Z3). 
Applying a gain score t-test, we predicted that changes in teacher work 
attitudes would be significantly more favorable in the SF-PS-CD schools 
than in the control schools. 
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Prediction -^b: \<crk -.ttituces 



[SF-PS-CD (Pc« ttest-pretest)] > [Controls (posttest-pretest)] 

The theoreticcl rcdel sug-^^ests that favorable changes in tea- 
cher work attitiices are the prjJuct of the ccrbind-tion of survey feed- 
back with problfiiTi solving and collective decision making. The SF-PS- 
CD intervention bri igs abou'; many rriore changes in an organization's 
funcMcm'ng than does the survey feeoback coroonent alone. Task- 
orlem.ed problem solving and the coVi active decision structures pro- 
vide for solution generaticn at the faculty level, iinprovec vertical 
cornn^uni cation, and the irnplerrentation of faculty-initiated changes. 
These factors, air.ong others, are instrunental in bringing about favor- 
able changes in faculty work attitudes. We therefore predicted that 
changes in teacher work attitudes would be significantly more favor- 
able in in the SF-PS-CD schools than in the SF only schools. (This 
prediction also partially controls for the reactive effects of the sur- 
vey feedback procedures.) 

Prediction 4c: Work Attitudes 

[SF-PS-CD (posttest-pretest)] >[SF only (posttest-prcte? :)] 

A final statistical prediction for hypothesis 4 was generated in 
an attempt to control for the effects of testing. Campbell and Stanley 
note that "... the process of measuring may change that which is 
being measured," (p, 9) In reference to the pretest-posttest control 
schools, posttes"- mean scores may possibly have been affected by the 
adnnnistration of the pretest one year earlier. The posttest only con- 
trol group provides a means for circunventing this potential threat to 
internal validity. In an effor^ tc "check" hypothesis 4, we predicted 
that at the time of the posttest, teacher work attitudes in the SF-PS- 
CD schools would be significantly more favorable than those in the post- 
test only control schools: 

Prediction 4d: Work Attitudes 

[SF-PS :d (posttest)] 7 [Posttest Controls (posttest)] 
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ExdI oratory Resecrch Guesticns 



The iiicdifled four croup experirr,Gntal design perritted an explora- 
tory investigatiop. cf the effects of survey administraticn with feed- 
back and cf survey edniini strati on only. Group r.ean scores cn the col- 
lective decisiion and teacher work attitude instruiDents were used to 
study these questions. All explorarcry resecTch questions are stated as 
null hypotheses and two-tailed t^tests are used for statistical testing. 
These null hypotheses are not as powerful or specific cs the statisti- 
cal predictions formulated above. We wculd like to emphasize, however, 
that the main purpose of this study was to assess rriajor irpacts of the 
SF-PS-CD intervention. Lower prio^"ity was given to the investigation 
of the exploratory research c^uestions. 

The fi^^st exploratory research question pertain .d to the percep- 
tions of participation and collectivity in decision processes in the if 
only schools. The SF cnly treatrrent provides for some collective evalu- 
ation but iS "ot install the 'ech^^^^'sms ntcessr y fc^ stirTiUlati jr , 
legrr'mati : , or implemerta :icn. No s.^^cial coliect^-ve decision struc- 
tures were superimposed; thus we did no*": '-^xpec" th.*^t collective processes 
would be perceived to any c -eat extent by z'r.e SF - ily faculties* 

Nonetheless, the survey feedback experience coui possibly effect 
'?acher ^<^^ceptfons of collective decision making in at least two other, 
somr contradictory, ways. First, the survey feedback experience 
nic ci-ease teacher in-Lerest school problem solving and raise the 
pre.^rrcL level faculty participation in decision making. These 
heightened expectations, coupled with the absence of new mechanisms for 
increased participaMon or collectivity, might tend to depress percep- 
tions of collective decision making in these schools. On the other 
hand, the SF only session provides for teacher sensitization to school 
problems and needs* This heightened awareness may stimulate greater 
faculty participation in the school's authority decision processes. 
Simi'iarly, the survey feedback could improve the functioning of any on- 
going collective decision procedures in the school. These effects would 
tend to create more favorable perceptions of school collective decision 
processes and tend tc inflate the group's mean scores. 
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Exploratory C'.^5tion 3.' CoHecti,. :ecision Making 

''SF only) - [Ccritrols) 
Exploratory Question 3fa: Collective Decision Making 

(SF only) = (Posttest Contrcls) 

The consequences of survey feedback on teacher v.'ork attitudes 
raised another question for exploratory research. The survey feedback 
experience tends to heighten teacher awareness of specific school pro- 
blems and needs. As noted above, the SF only intervention makes no 
formal provision for systeratically dealing v/ith thes« identified prc- 
blerr,s and nee.s. To the extent thct teacher expectj -^icns and perceived 
opportunities for problen solu .ior, and needs gratifica :ion are raised 
and s.oseqjently not rr-et, we wcuid e/oect teacb-~i work attJ^"des to 
becon^s Isss favorable. Alternatively, the quantitative internal feed- 
back could change teacher attitudes favorably if some effort were mad'i 
by the administrations or facjlt: to solve identified problems. How- 
ever, we would expect that these favorable changes would probably be 
shortlived. The SF only ccponent does not provide for the enduring 
change supporting structures necessary for sustained irnprovemen'cs in 
organizational health. In any case, it is questionable whether the 
effects of the SF only intervention on teacher attitudes, either posi- 
tive or negative, would be significant one year "sater.. 

Three specific exploratory research questions were Generated 
from this line of reasoning: 

Exploratory Question 4a: Work Attitudes 

[SF only (posttest = pretest)] 
Exploratory Question 4b: Work Attitudes 

[ SF only (posttest-pretest)] = [Controls (posttest-pretest)] 
Exploratory Question 4c: Work Attitudes 



[SF only (posttest)] = [Posttest Controls (posttest)] 
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A fircl exonerate '"v rssezrcn quesri:." ^ccused on the ccnse- 
cuer;ces of ati't^ce S'j'*;^^ ac-^inistraticn In crcanizaticns. Tc investi- 
gate rhis quest cn, tne ccnzrol grc.j's pos':x€St reans are ccrp^rec 
with the pcsttest r^ans for **he posttest crily ccntrol grcup. The 
"treat" .ar." in this case the pretest survey administration. 

Explcratory Question 4rl: Work Attitudes 

[Controls (posttest)] = [Posttest C^jnlrols (posttest)] 

To the extent tnat attitude surveys increase the salience of 
unfuvcrable v.'ork attitudes, it is possibia that questionnaire respon- 
dents nay becc^ frustrated because they are unable to take remedial 
action on identified proble^'^s aiid needs. If the data indicate that 
survey administration has dysfunctional consequences, systematic feed- 
back end problem solving should then become an integral part of alti- 
tude measurenents undertaken in organizations, regardless of the Jther 
purposes for obtaining the data* It is possible, of course, that sur- 
vey administration rray -[ncreasG the salience of favorable teacher work 
attitudes. 



Pcpulation and Sc'^ple 



In accordance with the study's des-^gn, we sought the coopera- 
tion of elementcry and junior high schools v'hose teacher groups would 
participate in this research. A ^otal target population of forty-eight 
schools was located in three relatively large and four smaller public 
school districts situated in four counties of northern Illinois. The 
superintendents of these districts were contacted and sanctioned con- 
duct of the siudy contingent upo/n our gaining the cooperation of the 
affected principals and faculties. 

The principal: and their respective teacher groups were approached 
and agreed to cooperate in the research wi thout prior knowledge of asATSn,- - 
ment to one of the four experimental conHTtions. From this experimentaTTy 
accessible population, twelve schools were designated as SF-PS-CD, 
twelvs as SF only, twelve as pretest^posttest controls, and twelve as 
post- test only controls on the basis of random assignment. 

b>ubsequent to the decision to participate in the study, unfore- 
seen financial constraints end teacher work load considerations arose 
;n the two largest districts. This led to the withdrawal of all the 
schools of these districts from the study by formal action of their 
superintendents. The sample thus was depleted by one-half —from forty- 
eight to twenty-four schools. 
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The principals sr.c faculties in the re~.aininc schcols hac fceen 
inferred of their assicrrerts to trect:'€rt ccnditiors; these in the SF- 
PS-CD and SF only scriOcls had already begun preparatTCns for program 
activities. We felt at this point that a re-randcr.izaticn and reas- 
cssignr.ent of these schools to possibly different treatrent conditions 
would be disruptive to school planning end might result in further 
rortality of schools in the sarple. We therefore elected to carry on 
the research with the regaining scno^ in accordance with their ori- 
ginal randorr assignrren t to treatr:ent ^jndi ticns. The final research 
sanpie v;as comprised of the teacher rroups in these twenty-four schools 
as fc'lows: sever SF-PS-CC sj'^colc; three SF only schcois; seven pre- 
test-posttest control schools; and ^c;en pcsttest cn'y control schools. 

Geographically, the five remaining districts were located in 
four northern counties of Illinois (DuPage, DeKalb, Winnebago, and Cook). 
In the main, these communities can be characterized as predoninately 
white and middle-clas^. Four of the schools served pupils from working- 
class neighborhoods; three were located in ccrrjTiuni ties popul.iter' by a 
mixtui^e of wcrking-class, v/hi te-collar, and university faculty rer 'TGrs 
an»: their families. The rerainrog seventeen school?^ v.ere poPMlatec by 
pupils from families whose main breadwir.neri^ worker in iranagerial- 
professional-technical occupati jns. 

Financial conditions in these districts were relatively stable; 
however, all the districts were beginning to feel the pinch of a bur- 
geoning "taxpayer revolt" in the form of resistv :e to increases in 
school expenditures. Two of the districts had tc.: or bond referenda 
voted down in the year or two prior to the time of the study. 

Our study focused on elementary and junior high schools. Two 
schools were K-8, four were K-6, and the remaining eighteen were K-5. 
Average pupil enrollment ranged from 3C'0 to 850 students with a mean 
of SbO. 

Faculty size for the schools ranged from fifteen to forty-one 
teachers with a mean of twenty- two. All of the teachers in the sample 
schools held the bachelor* s degree; approximat ..jy 10 per cent of the 
group had achieved a master's degree. Average length of service in 
their current school was 3.5 years; total years of exrar^ence as a 
teacher averaged nine years. Teacher turnover for the twenty-four 
schools in the year prior to the research averaged 22 per cent. 
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In addition to full time teachers, each of the districts employed 
specialists in such areas as learning disabilities, hearing handicaps, 
giftedness, speech therapy, librarianship, reading consultation, physical 
education, art, and music. Average per pupil expenditures for the dis- 
tricts in the year the study was conducted were $738, $781, S824, $1,035, 
and $1 ,243, (For comparison purposes, the mean per pupil expenditure for 
neighboring Chicago Public Schools was $845j All five districts had 
formalized professional negotiation arrangements (NEA-type agreements) 
between their school boards and teacher groups. 



Data and Instrumentation 



Two types of data were obtained in order to test the hypotheses 
of the study. For the organizational level hypotheses (Hi and H2), 
written records and reports were analyzed and semi-structured inter- 
views were conducted with the ten principals and ten program leaders 
in the SF-PS-CD and SF only schools. The data we collected were 
designed to assess, both objectively and subjectively, the extent to 
which collective decision structures and change supporting structures 
(1) were implemented and became ful ly functioning in the school, (2) 
cr^mplemented the existing school authority structure, and (3) increased 
general school organizational effectiveness and innovati veness. 

In the interviews the principals and program leaders were 
asked to describe any recommendations made, the extent to which these 
were implemented, and other changes in the school which, in their view, 
were instituted directly and primarily as a result of the program. The 
interviewees were asked to provide specific examples and instances of 
events which tended to support their responses to questions. The same 
schedule was employed in interviewing both the principal and program 
leader in each of the experimental schools. The perceptions of the 
program leader were assumed to reflect the norms of his school faculty 
and therefore provided a consensual check on the principaVs responses 
to questions. 

An attempt was made to establish a "fact-oriented^' interaction 
between interviewer and interviewee, one which stressed objectivity. A 
prepared, but flexible, interview schedule was followed and questions 
wera asked in reportorial style, with notetaking (see Appendix C). When- 
ever appropriate, the interviewee was asked if documents pertaining to 
school changes were available for examination. Program leaders and 
principals were interviewed on different days. The interviews lasted 
for approximately one hour and were conducted off-campus at a centrally 
located motel . 
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In reference to the individual-natural work group level hypo- 
theses (H3 and H4), the data dealt with (1) teacher perceptions of par- 
ticipation and collectivity in school decision making processes and 
(2) teacher attitudes toward important aspects of their work environ- 
ment. Data on teacher perceptions of participation and collectivity 
were obtained through the use of a questionnaire constructed especially 
for this research. The construction of this scale was based upon the 
collective decision rationale provided in Chapters II and IV. 

The instrument—entitled Group Problem Solving in Schools— is a 
sixty-eight item, self-reporting audit designed to reflect respondents 
perceptions of both experimentally-introduced and natural ongoing col- 
lective decision processes in schools. The instrument is divided into 
seven sections with each category corresponding to a specific stage of 
the collective decision process. The individual items focus on struc- 
tural, technological, human, and task considerations. 

1. Evaluation items pertain to the faculty's perceived role 
in the specification of school problems and the availability of mech- 
anisms for group problem identification. 

2. Stimulation focuses on teachers' interest, in solution gen- 
eration, the productivity of faculty meetings, and their perceived 
opportunity to solve problems. 

3. Internal diffusion items refer to the quality of communica- 
tions in the organization, faculty awareness of proposed changes, and 
barriers in communication. 

4. Legitimation items focus on factors necessary for the effec- 
tive coordination of dual decision structures, including vertical com- 
munication, sanctioning of faculty-initiated proposals, and the clarity 
of organizational roles and responsibilities. 

5. Adoption statements pertain to the quality of solutions, the 
degree of acceptance, and the planning for change. 

6. Impli'omentation items focus on the frequency of Innovation 
execution, innovation dissonance, and communication regarding the success 
or failure of new programs. 

7. The routinization catagory includes items on the dysfunctional 
consequences of change, the continuation of new programs, and the faculty's 
control over organizational change. 



Each category contains between six and sixteen iteins. For each 
•statement in the audit the respondent is instructed to check along a 
three-point scale either "Agree," "Undecided," or "Disagree/' Approxi- 
mately half of the statements are worded positively and the other half 
negatively. A favorable response^-the one which is congruent with the 
theoretical framework undergirding the instrument— is sometimes "Agree" 
and sometimes "Disagree," depending on how the item is worded. 

Although the questionnaire was developed for the evaluation of 
the SF-PS-CD intervention, it was constructed to be as general as pos- 
sible. References to survey feedback, task-oriented problem solving, 
and the intervention itself were avoided. The respondents, v/hether 
members of experimental or control schools, had not previously been 
exposed to the questionnaire's theoretical terminology (e.g., e valida- 
tion, stimulation, e tc.). The instrument was pilot-tested by teachers 
and administrators not associated with the experiment or the sarnple 
schools. The items were sufficiently general so that they could be 
answered by teachers in any elementary school. 

Data on teacher work attitudes v;ere obtained through the use of 
the School Survey (Coughlan, 1966). This is a 120 item, self-reporting 
inventory which reflects the opinions and attitudes of the respondents 
toward the following dimensions of their work environment: 

Factor 1 - Administrative Practices assesses the teacher's percep- 
tions of board-administration-teacher relationships. It includes 
his evaluation of the technical, administrative, and interpersonal 
relations aspects of the work at the executive level of the system. 

Factor 2 - Professional Work Load is concerned with the amoun'^ and 
variety of professional work the teacher is required to do. Also 
included are items dealing with the concern and cooperation given 
the teacher by the administration in relation to work load. 

Factor 3 - Non-Professional Work Load relates to the teacher^s opin- 
ions concerning the amount and type of non-professional duties to 
be performed as well as with administrative efforts to reduce this 
type of work. 

Factor 4 - Materials and Equipment provides information on the tea- 
cherts opinions concerning the selection, quality, quantity, and 
use of instructional materials, aids, and equipment in the school. 

Factor 5 - Buildings and Facilities pertains to the physical work- 
ing conditions within and immediately surrounding the school. It 
also measures the teacher's feelings about the adequacy of faci- 
lities and administrative interest in improving them. 
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Factor 6 - Educational Effectiveness deals with the teacher's per- 
ceptions of the effectiveness of the school program in meeting the 
developmental needs of students and the support given the school by 
members the community. 

Factor 7 - Evaluation of Students measures the teacher's attitudes 
toward student evaluation and reporting procedures. Also included 
are the school's policies governing promotion, retention, and the 
provisions made for teacher-student consultation following report- 
ing periods. 

Factor 8 - Special Services asks whether the school provides spe- 
cial services which are adequate to r^reet the needs of students. 
It deals with both the availability of programs and with inter- 
personal relations between teachers and special service personnel- 

Factor 9 - School -Community Relations reflects the teacher's under- 
standing of the roles of the board, administration , and community 
in school system operations. It seeks his opinions as to whether 
existing relations are adequate to provide an effectively-functioning 
school system. 

Factor 10 - Principal Relations is concerned with the teacher's 
evaluation of his principal as a g^^oup leader. It focuses on 
work organization and improvement, communication effectiveness, 
and supervisory practices dealing with the work problerro and 
poti}ntial of the teacher. 

Factor 11 - Colleague Relations deals with the friendliness of 
teachers and with social relations between cliques and groups in 
the school. It is concerned primarily with social relations. 

Factor 12 - Voice in Educational Program measures the teacher's 
satisfaction with his degree of involvement in designing and devel- 
oping the school's educational program. It deals with procedures 
for curriculum construction, selection of materials, and feelings 
of freedom to innovate and experiment. 

Factor 13 - Performance and Development assesses the effectiveness 
of procedures used to evaluate teacher performance and stimulate 
the professional growth of teachers in the system. 

Factor 14 - Financial Incentives reflects the teacher's attitudes 
toward the schoo"! system's salary and benefits program and its 
administration. 

Factor 15 - Reactions to Survey measures the teacher's evaluation 
of the attitude survey process as a means of communicating with 
the administration and getting action on problems. 



Each of the above categories contains from seven to ten items. 
In previous investigations the items were evaluated with respect to 
their discriminatory power, relevance, and clarity and then classified 
through two independent factor analyses into the fifteen categories 
(Coughlan, 1970). KR-20 internal consistency reliability coefficients 
for category scores (subscale reliabilities) range from .44 to .80 
with a median of .67. The respondent checks each item along the three- 
point scale: "Agree," "Undecided," or "Disagree." The percentage of 
favorable responses on any particular statement served to indicate the 
degree of positive feeling among respondents on that dimension. 



Program Leaders 



Program leaders in the SF -PS-CD and SF only schools were selec- 
ted by the faculties of their respective schools at the time of the pre- 
test attitude survey administration. The teachers were instructed to 
print the names of three teachers or special service personnel on the 
faculty of their school whom they felt would be best qucilified to con- 
duct feedback and problem solving sessions. They were asked to exclude 
among the candidates :heir principal or any other administrators, super- 
visors, or consultants in the school or school district. Their choices 
were to be based on two personal and social criteria: the nominees 
should have (1) the trust, confidence, and respcict of fellow teachers 
in the school, and (2) the requisite skills, or potential for developing 
these skills through training, for effective leadership in group feed- 
back and problem solving. (See Appendix D.) 



CHAPTER VI 



COMPARATIVE FINDINGS 



The hypotheses and statistical predictions generated at the 
beginning of this research were generally substantiated. An analysis 
of program documents and interview data obtained from principals and 
program leaders in the SF-PS-CD schools seemed to confirm our organi- 
zational level hypotheses (1 and 2). These hypotheses were stated 
as follows: 

HI: Teacher collective decision ?nd change-supporting structures 
will be routini7,ed in a manner complementary to the existing author- 
ity structure of the school, 

H2: The collective decision and change-supporting structures will 
increase general school organizational effectiveness and innovative- 
ness. 

In investigating these hypotheses, we made no attempt to compare 
the SF-PS-CD school findings with control school data. As such, our 
resTNults at this level are tentative. Hypotheses 1, concerning the super- 
imposition of complementary collective decision structures, is discussed 
by means of a process evaluation and structural analysis. Data support- 
ing Hypothesis 2, concerning organizational effectiveness and innova- 
tiveness, are presented in terms of selected "organizational health" 
dimensions. 

Our program evaluation efforts and research design concentrated 
more fully on the individual and group level hypotheses (3 and 4). These 
were formulated as follows: 

H3: Teachers will perceive the collective decision and change- 
supporting structures as affording them greater participation in and 
influence over school decision making processes. 

H4: As a consequence of HI, H2, and H3, the opinions and attitudes 
of the teachers toward important aspects of their work environment 
will become more favorable. 

Relatively objective questionnaire data are presented which sup- 
port the statistical predictions presented in the previous chapter. The 
findings provide moderate support for Hypotheses 3, focusing on teachers' 
perceptions of collectivity and participation. Questionnaire data strongly 
support Hypothesis 4, revealing that significant favorable attitude changes 
in' teacher work attitudes occurred in the SF-PS-CD schools. Similar data 
were used to investigate the exploratory research questions. However, no 
significant findings were uncovered in examing data related to these 
questions. 
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Hypotheses I 



Interview data and documentary evideni/^ seein^d to sutJ^tanti ate 
the first organizational level hypothesis. i(t \\\e fnajority the seven 
SF-PS-CD schools, teacher collective decision ^^d ch^nge-supporting 
structures were institutionalized in a manner ^^mplemetitary to the 
school's existing authority structure. Collei/^'-^vs s^^ucture^ Were rou- 
tinized to a satisfactory extent in four schot?^ and to a rnoderate degree 
in one school. In a sixth school, the new st^^^^tJ^^e^ Were established, 
but they were not perceived to be entirely cof^^^^ementary to the author- 
ity structure. Collective decision processes ^^re nOt successfully ini- 
tiated in only one experimental school. 

The resulting change-supporting struc1/^^e5 w^'Tl be discussed 
in terms of selected dirensions for organizat^ P^aT analysis. Certain 
structural modifications were hypothesized to effects of the SF-PS- 
CD intervention in the theory chapter. Strucf^^al cf^^nges in the treat- 
ment schools occurred in the predicted direct^^^s- magnitude of 
these changes was related to the extent to whi^^^ the experimental schools 
adopted the survey feedback, problem solving^ collective decision 
procedures. In discussing the first hypothes^^i a process evaluation 
will be followed which focuses on the quality ^^d th^ extent col- 
lective decision making activities experienced^ th^ exp^n'rT^^ntal 
schools. 

The SF-PS-CD intervention brought sbot^^ cl^sng^s in th^ struc- 
tural configuration of most of the experiinent^ scho9''s. In six schools, 
the faculties were organized and deemed to be ^ffective probl^ni solving 
groups. Program Group structure generally Coi^^^med to the interven- 
tion guidelines. In five schools, faculty rrief^^^^rs elected th^ir pro- 
gram leaders. In the remaining school, a sta'^ specialist ^as appointed 
by the principal as program leader for the f]{H year and faculty mem- 
bers elected a teacher for the second year of ^he program- 

A Policy Committee was established at district i^vel in all 
three cooperating districts. However, prograf^^ Activities reached the 
Policy Committee in only one district. For tf]^ most Part* th^ SF-PS- 
CD process was carried out at the school buiii^^hg level by th^ Program 
Groups and Review Committees. At this level, i^^^ vertical cort^^^^ni cation 
networks and reporting systems established by '^he ov-rlappin^ group 
structure were regarded as functionally oper^^'^Ve* 



The suparimposltion of the overlapping decision structure was 
generally successful at the building level. Review Conmittees were 
established and used in five SF-PS-CD schools. Program guidelines 
recommended that (1) the school principal, program leader, and pro- 
gram secretary should serve members of the Reviev: Committee, and 
(2) the principal should appoint at his discretion an additional 
person to serve on the committee. 

As expected, the membership of the Review Committee varied in 
the five schools. In two schools, the committee consisted of the 
principal, program leader, program secretary, and an assistant super- 
intendent. In one school, coimittee members included the principal, 
staff specialists (appointed program leader), faculty group secretary, 
and a teacher representative. A steering committee was formed by the 
Program Group in one school; members of this group met with the prin- 
cipal and a principal-to-be tor the following year for program review 
purposes. In another case, the Review Committee was composed of the 
principal, program leader, a building representative, and building 
coordinator. A parent was also invited to serve as a member of the 
Review Committee in one of the schools. No Review Committee was 
established in the sixth school, but in this case the principal and 
program leader did meet formally to discuss Program Group activities. 

A number of secondary changes in structural configuration 
resulted from the intervention. In one school, nine teacher sub- 
committees were formed to deal with key identified problems and 
needs in the following functional areas: reading, testing, student 
teaching, school goals, professional standards, curriculum advisory, 
medical advisory, and drug advisory. Other secondary configuration 
changes were reported in the remaining five schools. These generally 
took the form of sub-committees, special assignment teams, or tem- 
porary systems similar to those listed above. The changes produced 
refinements in both vertical and lateral work relations, increases 
in the number of levels and "positions" held by teachers by virtue 
of their assi jnments to committees, and increases in the number of 
different jobs within each of the committees. Accompanying these 
modifications was the development of status rankings associated with 
leadership or coordination roles performed in sub-coirgni ttee assign- 
ments. The resulting changes in the shape of the formal school organ- 
izational structure also brought about related changes in the pattern 
of workflow. 



Interview data indicated that the program brought about increased 
standardization in both work roles and procedures in the SF-PS-CD schools. 
Mo>e specifically, the intervention effected the standardization of col- 
lective decision making procedures in five schools, and to a lesser 
extent, in the sixth SF-PS-CD school. As exarrples of these change? , 
decision-seeking and decision-fraking activities at the technical core 
level were regularized and legitimized; roles for Review Committee mem- 
bers were defined and delineated; committee operations were specified 
and became standard operating procedures. The task-oriented problem 
solving guidelines were adopted and practiced in six Program Groups. 
Program leaders reported that the guidelines defined a qualitatively 
different type of faculty meeting than had been conducted at their 
schools in the past. Faculty members generally cooperated with the 
Program Leaders in initiating the new problem solving procedures, and 
' in most cases, change-supporting norms began to emerge. There was, 
however, an identifiable transitional or "change-over" period during 
which the faculty members had to adjust themselves to the relatively 
structured task-oriented group procedures. 

The program's specification ^f new "^oles effected a greater 
division of labor within four schools. In these organizations, the 
program leaders were designated as Chairmen of the Review Committees. 
This resulted in the creation of a new specialized role in the school, 
one that had been defined by the SF-PS-CD program and validated by both 
the principal and Program Group. In one school, the Progra; Group began 
to approximate a faculty cabinet or self-governing body. In this instance 
the Program Group eventually merged its activities with those of the 
Review Committee. This in turn led to an increase in the number of 
specialisms within the faculty, i.e., teachers begun to perform semi- 
administrative functions in school operations. 

Greater formalization of school activities was evidenced in the 
development of documents related to the program. Three schools followed 
the written procedures suggested in the program design to record group 
activities. These records became part of a file established by the 
Review Committee in the principal's office. In one school, statemeiits 
on program roles and procedures dealing with decision-seeking, convey- 
ing of decisions and actions, and conveying information were written 
and filed. All seven experimental schools exhibited greater formaliza- 
tion at the collective evaluation stage--survey feedback was documented 
and presented in the manner prescribed. 

In six schools there was considerable evidence to indicate that 
the locus of authority to make decisions affecting the life of the 
school shifted downward from the administrative (principal) to the tech- 
nical core (teacher) level. The Veal or personal authority of the pro- 
gram leaders became "formal or institutional" as a result of the program 
structure. Rules governing decisions, i.e., how recommendations and sug- 
gestions emerging from the Program Groups were to be handled, were devel- 
oped at the faculty level and approved by the Review Committee. 



The frequency and thoroughness of review procedures varied aniong 
the schools. Generally, the Review Comrrii ttees rriet for periods of approx- 
imately two hours subsequent to Program Group meetings to discuss group 
reports u,:d recc-r.mendations. At these meetings additional relevant 
inform.ation for te^^ting decisions and evaluating recoinnendaticns was 
made available to r.:€r:-bers of the committee. In some instances this 
information was heretofore unavailable to the teachers on the Committee. 
Control over program activities and introducing changes and innovations^ 
resided largely within the Program Groups, hormal authorization or legi- 
timation was, as expected, m:andated at the Review Committee level. 

These observations suggest that decentralization primarily 
involved evaluation and stimulation activities in the intervention pro- 
cess. Program procedu'^es for the transmission and/or legitimation of 
decent.^dlized collective solutions were rated effective in five schools. 
There also was evidence that the Program Groups in these schools imple- 
mented certain types of changes without formal administrative approval. 
In some schools, Review Committee members specified which types of deci- 
sions did not require legitimation. This would imply that some decen- 
tralization of the actual decision function actually occurred. 

The interview data also were examined to assess the extent to^ 
which the decentralized collective decision making and change-supporting 
structures complemented the existing authority structure at the school. 
In examining this proposition heavy reliance was placed on the percep- 
tions of the principals. The dual decision structures were perceived 
as competitive in only one experimental school. In this case, a prin- 
cipal was assigned to a school in the midst of ongoing SF-PS-CD acti- 
vities. The new administrator felt that he should retain authority 
over certain decisions which he found were being made by the collective 
decision group. Principals in the other six experimental schools 
reported that the program complemented ongoing authority processes. 
Three principals felt that the program identifiec and dealt with pro- 
blems which were not being considered adequately in prior decision pro- 
cesses. Five principals formally located many of the school's actual 
decision making functions at the technical core level through Program 
Group operations. The range of choice emerging at this level dealt 
with such cricical organization decisions as control over school 
resources, activities, and the introduction of change and innovations. 



Hypcinesis 2 



Hypothesis 2 states thet the eApe^iir.ental change intervention, 
by establishing collective decision si^'uctures end applying survey 
feedback and group probler, solving techniques, would bri''^ about 
increased school organizational effectiveness and innovati veness. ^ To 
determine the degree of support for this hypothesis, we examined inter- 
view data and docurrients associated with the program in terir;S of selec- 
ted second-order systeii; properties which purportedly contribute to the 
notion of "organizational health'' (Miles, 1965). Our findings indicate 
that the SF-PS-CD intervention succeeded in bringing about improvements 
in the heaUh of the full ^reatfrent schools. As such, we have tenta- 
tively accepted the h^poi .:rsib. Final confinr.ation would be contin- 
gent upon the f- •••dings of a longitudinal study focusing on nxDre objec- 
tive indices such as cost effectiveness analyses, input-output ratios, 
and innovativeness scales. 

The SF-PS-CD intervention probably made its greatest contribu- 
tion to the communication adequacy of the schools. Improvements were 
noted by principals and program leaders in both upward and downward 
communication. Regarding downward communi cation ^ five principals said^ 
that the program enabled them to communicate more effectively with their 
teachers concerning a wide range of administrative decisions^ actions, 
and viewpoints. These administrators welcomed the opportunity afforded 
by the program structure to offer more detailed explanations for current 
school programs and procedures and for proposed changes which they felt 
could not be implemented feasibly. The regiHarized communication chan- 
nels established by the overlapping groups dbiign provided them an addi- 
tional '^track" to communicate with their staffs and to receive staff 
reactions to the reasons they gave for the status of current programs 
or for failure of the Review Committee to approve proposals, recommen- 
dations, and changes.. Improvements in the quality, regularity, and 
relevance of downward communication were generally recognized by the 
program leaders. The questionnaire data also indicated that faculty 
members perceived improvements in downward communication. 

Review Committee meetings provided an importcint mechanism for 
the upward transmission of infcrrration* I'n the opinions of both prin- 
cipals and program leaders, the^„ meetings were productive, orderly, and 
personally gratifying. Four principals mentioned as especially satis- 
fying the receipt of orderly, well-written reports of Program Group^ 
activities which were presented to the Committee for analysis and dis- 
cussion. Th^ systematic recording of discussions, careful identifica- 
tion and delineation of problerriS, reasoned diagnosis and analysis for 
causal factors, and evidence of having thought through alternative pro- 
posals before deciding o* the "best solution" added impact and face 
validity to the recoimiendations emerging from the Program Groups. ^ The 
principals reported that they were usually aware of the problems iden- 
tified by the work attitudes survey and Program Group discussions. 



Nonetheless , they were irr.pressed by the thoroughness wiih which problems 
were analyzed and with the erray of possible solutions presentee for 
their remedy. Tinally, the ouestionnaire data indicated that teachers 
in the SF-PS-CD .schools, as opposed to these in control schools, felt 
that: (1) their orincipals rr.cre often solicit their ideas and (2) their 
supervisors have c more realistic view of the faculty's work situation. 

A healthy organization is characterized by op_timal power equali- 
zation (Miles, 1964, p. 19). IJhile it is doubtful tHat an '-optiinar 
distribution of power between the administration and faculty was 
achieved, there was strong evidence that the program did effect a 
more equitable distribution of influence in the SF-PS-CD schools. The 
problem solving ir^etings generally succeeded in (1) locating the dis- 
cussion of relevant school issues st the faculty level and (2) provi- 
ding a mechanism which increased faculty influence over decisions 
affecting their work lives. In six schools, the collective decision 
structure decisively increased the amount of upward influence from the 
faculty level to th:^ adninistrative level. As noted earlier, certain 
principals perceived the need for "power equalization" toward which the 
program was moving at the end of the experimental period. 

In moving toward a redistribution of power, the progran^ seemed 
to improve resource utilization as T^aculty members were afforded the 
opportunicy to use their expertise and experience to solve school prob- 
lems. Program leaders noted that the emphasis or. total group involve- 
ment succeeded in evoking the participation of isolated or "quiet" tea- 
chers on their faculties^ Both principals and program leaders felt 
that the program "... encouraged more involvement of the total staff," 
l^'made the faculty feel an important part of the whole situation," and 
"increased feelings of involvement." Resource utilization also implies 
that_ organizational members experienced "a genuine sense of learninn, 
growing, and development" ( ibid . ); program leaders indicated that most 
of their fellow faculty members "gained" from their experience. They 
also emphasized the importance of the program to their own sense of 
personal growth and development. More specifically, they testified 
that the program had provided them with valuable trainir.g snd experience 
in group leadership. They felt that their experiences as group leaders 
should be provided all teachers in the sc'-ocl by rotating the role 
among the faculty on an annual basis. The program leaders emphasized the 
need for off- the- job training >,o carry out this role effectively. 

In almost every case, principals and program leaders mentioned 
that the program increased group cohesiveness in the faculty. Repre- 
sentative remarks included: "Better stcff relationships with total group 
involvement in the solving of problems;" "... created a closeness 
among faculty;" and "created unity among the faculty." Change support- 
ing norms such as collaboration and cooperation were observed tc develop 
as predicted. At the behavioral level, one principal noted that there 
was "... more cooperation among the staff." 
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ting to teacher morale . Hypothesis 
on changes in teacher attitudes to 
environment, indicate that faculty 



become significantly more favorable. 



The above comiTisnts were elicitp ' 



-'-''erview question rela- 
focuses specifically 
spects of the work 
, uic? SF-PS-CD schools 
, incipals testified to 



changes in teacher attitudes and behavior which they felt had increased 
school organizational effectiveness. These observations were corrobor- 
ated by evidence obtained from the program leaders of these schools. 
The most significant changes seemed to revolve around teacher-principal 
and teacher- teacher relationships. The data indicated that the program 
committee structure enabled both the teachers and administrators to 
develop a better understanding of school problems from the teaching and 
administrative viewpoints. Thus the program seemed to enhance the 
empathy of both teachers and administrators by giving them greater 
insight into problems and pressures as perceived from these two different 
status levels in the school. 

Interviewees also indicated that the program increased feelings 
of trust and confidence within the teacher group and between the tea- 
cher group and school administration. Teachers begin to express more 
favorable attitudes toward administrative and central office personnel. 
The respondents felt the faculty had gained a higher awareness of over- 
all district problems and that as a result there was higher understand- 
ing and acceptance of current administrative thinking and action, as well 
as of new ideas, programs, and procedures. 

The intervention was designed specifically to improve the problem 
solving adequacy of the school, another second order system property. 
Again, interview data and documentary evidence indicated an improvement 
along this dimension. Five program leaders stated that the problem iden- 
tification and solution generation guidelines were effective. In fact, 
some group leaders were "pleasantly surprised" to discover that they 
were able to lead their groups "so effectively" and that the task-oriented 
procedures worked as well as they did. Interviewees noted that the pro- 
gram succeeded in "getting problems out in the open" and provided for 
problem analysis and solving "through group processes." A review of pro- 
gram documents showed that the faculties tackled some relatively diffi- 
cult problems. In one school, in particular, documentary analysis 
revealed highly sophisticated problem solving within the teacher work 
group and extensive use of the vertical communication channels. 

Another functional consequence of the intervention was that it 
facilitated administration-faculty conflict resolution. The program man- 
aged to bypass the formalized professional negotiations structure which 
the. principals viewed as an impediment to creativity and innovation in 
school progroiiis and procedure. The principals felt that "professional 
matters" such 'cs decisions related to curriculum and instruction should 
not be subject to collective negotiations and that the SF-PS-CD process 
provided a regularized channel for teacher involvement in these matters 
without the penalties associated with hard bargaining. 
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The collective decision structures and the improved problem solv- 
ing adequacy seemed to increase innovati veness in the SF-PS-CD schools. 
Again, this finding is based on perceptions rather than objective data 
and as such should be regarded as tentative. Never "leless , our inter- 
view findings indicated that specific and significant changes occurred 
in six of the seven SF-PS-CD schools apparently as a direct result of 
the program. In the considered opinion of the respondents these changes 
had made overall school operations more efficient and effective. Exam- 
ples of such changes were as follows: 

1. New student discipline guidelines were developed and implemented. 

2. A teacher appraisal and evaluation form was developed and 
installed. 

3. A teacher-administrator committee developed and monitored a 
modular scheduling program. 

4. Teachers assumed responsibility for making assignments regard- 
ing playground, lunch, and bus duty. 

5. Teachers selected their own extra-curricular activities. 

6. The school district granted a "growth credit" to those faculty 
members who participated in program activities. 

7. School faculty meetings were no longer conducted on a weekly 
basis and faculty attendance was no longer mandatory. Inclu- 
ded in this change were speci^fic recommendations for the improve- 
ment of faculty meetings. 

The program apparently was more successful in facilitating the 
implementation of internally-generated changes than the adoption of 
externally-generated innovations. There was 'little evidence that the 
intervention significantly increased the schools' interaction with out- 
side knowledge producing organizations or permanent linking systems. 
For example, the process did not produce any additional "temporary 
change systems" which would have provided for further interaction 
between teachers and outside specialists. Mainly for this reason the 
program did not alter ap'preciably the technology of the experimental 
schools. 

On the positive side, the program did seem to have positive 
effects on faculty attitudes toward internally generated change. One 
s-^hooTs program leader stated that faculty members now felt that they 
c Id "really become change agents." Another program leader said that 
s. • and her faculty now had "increased faith in what groups can accom- 
plish." The program permitted faculty work groups to specify change 
goals and provided a mechanism for reaching those goals. As faculty 
members perceived greater control over change, they seemed to accept 
new procedures more readily. 

O 
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Certain principals used the collective decision configuration 
to increase faculty participation in the schools' authority decision 
processes. This increased participation also acted to improve the 
faculty's attitudes toward change. One principal noted that the early 
presentation of new ideas to the faculty work group resulted in quicker 
acceptance of those ideas. This sar^-^ principle utilized the collective 
decision mechanism on a regular t^' -the faculty group set aside five 
minutes at the beginning of ear' wtL meting so the principal could 
present problems and act as his ^^^^^ ^nt. 

In conclusion, the intervention succeeded in establishing endur- 
ing change-supporting structures in five of the experimental schools. 
By increasing organizational flexibility and adapti veness , these struc- 
tures were perceived as having been instrumental in increasing organiza- 
tional health, innovati veness, and effectiveness. The program, of 
course, was not without its weaknesses. Some of these shortcomings ill 
be discussed in the final chapter. 



Hypothesis 3 



Our statistical findings tended to support the hypothesis that 
teacher perceptions of participation and collectivity 1n school deci- 
sion processes would be greater in the SF-PS-CD schools than in the con- 
trol and SF only schools. Three predictions were tested by means of a 
statistical analysis of data collected through the use of the Group Prob- 
lem Solving in Schools questionnaire administered to the teachers on a 
posttest only basis. Seven mean category scores and an overall mean 
score were computed for each school in the four experimental conditions. 
These scores represent the averages (for each school) of the individual 
item scores for each category and were stated in terms of "percent 
favorable respones." The unit of analysis was the faculty of a school 
building since schools, rather than individual teachers, had been ran- 
domly assigned to the four treatment conditions. 

A series of one-tailed t^- tests, comparing SF-PS-CD group means 
with other treatment condition group means, were performed to test the 
three predictions subsumed under the hypothesis. The direction of 
difference between means was stated in each case. In this section, 
each prediction comparing experimental and control groups will be 
followed by tables which provide appropriate mean scores in terms of 
percent favorable response, their respective standard deviations (both 
rounded off to two decimal places), the obtained t_ value (rounded off " 
to three decimal places), and significance levels for the overall scores 
and for each of the seven dimensions measured by the instrument. A 
minimum .05 level of significance was used throughout the study to 
accept or reject predictions. (Note: F-tests indicated that category 
group variances could be assumed equal in twenty-two out of twenty-four 
cases). 
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We predicted first that, at the end of the one-year experi- 
mental period, faculty members in the full treatment schools would 
perceive greater collectivity and participation in decision making 
then faculty members in control schools. 

Prediction 3a: Collective Decision Making 
(SF-PS-CD) > (Controls) 

Table 6 ' ults for the SF-PS-CD experimental and 

pretest-post co. .cr.uo o. The overall scores indicate that the 
teachers in the experimental schools perceived significantly greater 
collectivity and participation in school decision making (p <.05). 
Category scores reveal that these differences relate to significantly 
greater Stimulation of interest in new ideas and solutions (p<,05). 
Adoption" of innovations and suggestions (p < .05), Implementation of 
new programs and procedures (p <-01), and Routinization of changes 
with the school's standard operating procedures (p ^ .005) . 



TABLE 6.1 

TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL COLLECTIVE 
DL'CISION MAKING 
(SF-PS-CD) > (Controls) 
(Per cent Favorable Response) 



SF-PS-CD Control 
Schools Schools 



Teacher Parceptions 
of: 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


t 




1. 


Evaluation 


67.56 


7.72 


61.03 


17.78 


.866 




2. 


Stimulation 


67.53 


10.43 


51.38 


15.61 


2.078 


* 


3. 


Internal Diffusion 


60.36 


11.31 


49.96 


17.21 


1.224 




4. 


Legitimation 


55.49 


9.97 


47.20 


17.79 


1.009 




5. 


Adoption 


60.34 


10.21 


46.75 


11.67 


2.024 


* 


6. 


Implementation 


57.59 


6.94 


40.65 


13.21 


2.844 


** 


7. 


Routinization 


68.37 


15.13 


36.10 


11.73 


3.654 


*** 


8. 


Overall 


62.47 


9.20 


49.30 


13.86 


1.915 


* 




p < .05 



** p < .01 
*** p <^ .005 



df=9 
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The ne .: prediction involves a comparison of scores between 
teachers in S^-PS-CD schools and the posttest only control schools. 

Prediction Id: Collective Decision Making 
(SF-PS-CD) > (Posttest Controls) 

Table 6.2 presents the findings for the SF-PS-CD schools and 
the posttest only control school s. The overall scores for both groups 
indicate no significant differr,ices in perceived collectivity and parti- 
cipation in school decisic making. An examination of the category 
scores shows that differences in means are In the predicted direction; 
however, they fail in each instance to reach the -05 level of significance. 



TABLE 6,2 

TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL COLLECTIVE 
DECISION MAKING 
(SF-PS-CD) > (Posttest Controls) 
(Per cent Favorable Response) 



SF-PS-CD Posttest 
Schools Control Schools 



Teacher Perceptions 
of: 


M 




SD 


M 


SD 


t 


L 


Evaluation 


67. b6 




7.72 


62.20 


13.09 


.917 


z. 


Stitnul ati on 


67.53 




10.43 


57.98 


13.06 


1.467 


3. 


Internal Diffusion 


60.36 




11.31 


54.68 


15.22 


,771 


4. 


Legitimation 


55.49 




9.97 


56.85 


19.16 


- .165 


5. 


Adoption 


60.34 




10.21 


53.65 


13.01 


1.040 


6. 


Implementation 


57.59 




6.94 


48.62 


15.65 


1.374 


7. 


Routinizatlon 


68.37 




15.13 


50.93 


21.28 


1.719 


8. 


Overall 


62.47 




9.20 


55.73 


14.33 


1 .026 






* 


P ' 


^ .05 












** 


P ^.oi 




df=ll 








*** 


P 


< .005 
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We predicted also that teachers in the SF-PS-CD schools would 
perceive greater collectivity and participation in decision processes 
than teachers in SF only schools. 

Prediction 3c: Collective Decision Making 
(SF"PS-CD)> (SF only) 

Table 6.3 shows the comparative results for the SF-PS-CD schools 
and the SF only schools. The overall scores indicate that the teachers 
in the SF-PS-CD schools perceive significantly greater collectivity and 
participation in school decision making (p ^^'.OOB). Significant differ- 
ences occur on all dimensions measured by the instrument: Evaluation of 
school performance and identification of problems (p < , OOSyT 'St i mul ati on 
of interest in new ideas and solutions (p <.05); Internal Diffusion of 
ideas or proposals (p ^'.Ol); Legitimation or formal approval of inno- 
vations and faculty ideas (p <^ .01 ) ; Adoption of innovations and sug- 
aestions (p <.05); Implementation of new programs and procedures 
(p ^.005); and Routinization of changes (p < .01). 



TABLE 6.3 

TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL COLLECTIVE 
DECISION MAKING 
(SF-PS-CD) 7 (SF only) 
(Percent Favorable Response) 







SF-PS-CD 
Schools 


SF Only 
Schools 






Teacher Perceptions 
of: 


M 


SO 


M 


SO 


t 




1. 


Evaluation 


67.56 


7.72 


48.63 


6.30 


3.711 


'k'k'k 


2. 


Stimulation 


67.53 


10.43 


52.57 


7.39 


2.221 




3. 


Internal Diffusion 


60.36 


.11.31 , 


39.53 


3.82 


3.025 




4. 


Legitimation 


55.49 


9.97 


36.07 


6.90 


3.027 




5. 


Adoption 


50.34 


10.21 


43.73 


4.34 


2.645 




6. 


Implementation 


57.59 


6.94 


38.37 


2.80 


4.516 


icicic 


7. 


Routinization 


68.37 


15.13 


41.80 


3.42 


2.913 


*★ 


8. 


Overall 


62.47 


9.20 


43.47 


2.19 


3.425 


ickic 



* p .05 
** p < .01 
*** p ^ .005 



df=8 



Hypothesis 4 



The fourth and final hypothesis of this study dealt with the atti- 
tudes of teachers toward their work environment. The proposition that 
teacher work attitudes would become significantly more favorable as a 
result of the SF-PS-CD intervention was substantiated. This hypothesis 
was examined by means of a statistical analysis of data collected through 
the use of the School Survey questionnaire administered to teacher^> c 
pretest and/or posttest basis. Fifteen mean category scores and an uvc. 
all mean score were computed for each school at the beginning and end of 
the intervention (excepting the posttest only group). Pretest and post- 
test mean scores and standard deviations were calculated for each group* 
Four statistical predictions were generated for this hypothesis; each 
was substantiated by the data. Data were analyzed and findings are pre- 
sented in the same manner as for Hypothesis 3. 

First, we predicted that teacher attitudes toward their work 
environment in the SF-PS-CD schools would become significantly more 
favorable over the one-year research period. This prediction was 
tested by comparing the posttest and pretest mean scores for the seven 
schools in the full treatment group. 

Prediction 4a: Work Attitudes 

[SF-PS-CD (posttest '7pretest(] 

The results of a series of jt- tests (uncorrelated) are presented 
in Table 6.4. The overall scores indicate that the posttest teacher 
work attitudes are significantly more favorable (p ^.005). The scores 
examined by categories indicate that significant Increases in favorable 
response occur on all dimensions except those concerned with: (4) Mate- 
rials and Equipment ; (5) Buildings and Facilities ; and (14) FinanciaT 
Incentives . Most of the differences in the remaining twelve categories 
exceed the .005 level of confidence. The insignificant changes in atti- 
tudes in categories (4)^ (5), and (14) are in the predicted direction 
(posttest greater than pretest). 



TABLE 6.4 



TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD THEIR kiORK ENVIRONMENT 
[SF-PS-CD (posttest > pretest)] 
(per cent Favorable Response) 



Teacher Attitudes 
Toward; 



SF-PS-CD 
(Dosttest) 



SF-PS-CD 










■SD" " 


M 


SD 


t 






Administrative 
Practice s 


66. , D 


J 2 . 74 


45.76 


10.96 


3.244 


'k'k'k 


2. 


Professi.onal 
Work Lord 


67.^4 


3.55 


52.24 


5.23 


4.091 


*** 


3, 


Non-Profressional 
Work Load 


7" ,40 


7.43 


57,04 


5.86 


4.015 


"k'k'k 


4. 


Material £^ and 
Equipment 


57 .43 


21 .65 


39.71 


16.33 


1 .729 




5. 


Builaings and 
Facilities 


491.59 


16.13 


31.43 


12.92 


1.557 




6. 


Educatiora:! 
Effectiveness 


73.44 


13.21 


59. Tl 


11.30 


2.180 




7. 


Evaluation of 
Students 


60.93 


13.09 


45.49 


13. IC 


2.062 


* 


8. 


Special Siervices 


62.03 


i:.38 


42.19 


8.91 


2.953 


*** 


9. 


Sch;;'ol-Cormmunity 
Relations 


72.^9 


'E.,14 


51.16 


7.63 


4.988 


*** 


10. 


Principal Relations 


79.57 


5 37 


56.83 


11.10 


4.793 




n. 


CoTleague Relations 


79. CO 


1G.15 


71.07 


5.70 


1.802 


* 


12. 


Voice in Educational 
Pmgram 


61.91 


1C..59 


41.91 


6.88 


4.191 
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TABLE G.4 - f" tinu^^ 



Teacher Attitudes 
Toward: 


SF- 

(pos 


PS-CD 
ttest) 




M 


SD 


1 3. PerforTnance and 
Development 


63.74 


7.59 


14. Financial 
Incentives 


69.09 


19.17 


15. Reaictions to 
Surrey 


70.16 


8.93 


16. Overall 


66.93 


8.19 




7.59 46-20 6,23 4.728*** 



* P <.05 
P <.0l/ 
P ^ .00^ 



df^l? 



ihe data indicate that Prediction 4a for the '^ost Part, sus- 
tained, i.e., significant improvements in woi-^ ^ttitu^^^s alon^ twelve 
dimensions are observed when pretest and postt^^^ scoi^es are (;oinpared» 
These findings become even more acceptable, ho/^^er, when attitude 
changes in the control schools are considered. I^i-ediction 4 f states 
that work attitudes will become significantl^^V^^e fa^ov^able i'n the full 
treatment schools then in the control schools^ 

Prediction 4b: Work Attitudes 

[SF-PS-CD (posttest-pretest)] > [Contrt?''^ (po^ttest-pretest)] 

To test this prediction gain scores wer^f c^lciJ^ated for each 
school. Means and standard deviations for the ^^o gr^^ups a^e Pi^esented 
in Table 6.5. The overall scores indicate that ^'ffer^nces in changes in 
teacher work attitudes were in the predicted d^^^ctioH; gain $cores in 
the SF-PS-CD schools were significantly greater^ ^h^n those ifi the con- 
trol schools (p <.005). The category scores r^^V^al that the^^ differ-, 
ences are beyond the .005 confidence level on i/^^ of f'Jfteen c^itegories 
measured by the work attitudes instrument. Significant differences at 
the .OS or .01 level were obtained on the rema^^^ng categories- The 
rnost significant change differences occur in t^l^h^^ attitudes toward: 
(1) Administrative Practices ; (6) Educati onal^ jpfict^vgngsi; (9) Schoo]^- 
Community Re1atio"n$ ; (10) Principal Relations ; ^IsT^V^I^e^^ 
Program ; (13) Performance ?nd Development ; (1^4) 'hnan^',a^^ 
and (15) Reactions to Survey > 
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fABLE 6,5 



TEACHER ATTiTUDLS .'JWARD THEIR WORK ENVIRONMENT 
[SF-PS-CD (posttest-pretest)] > [Controls (postte3t-p)"etest)] 
(Favorable Response Gain Scores) 



Teacher Attitudes 
Toward: 



SF-PS-CD 
(change) 



SO 



Controls 
(change) 



SD 



1 • Administrative 
Practices 

2, Professional 
Work Load 

3, Non-Professional 
Work Load 

4, Materials and 
Equipment 

5, Buildings and 
Facilities 

6, Educational 
Effectiveness 

7, Evaluation of 
Students 

8, Special Services 

9, School -Community 
Relations 

10. Principal Relations 

11. Colleague Relations 

12. Voice in Educational 
Program 



20.60 9.36 5.99 13.49 4.285 

15.50 10.79 1.99 11.39 2.949 ** 

14.36 10.27 4.43 13.20 2.971 

17.71 9.53 .39 13.42 2.786 ** 

12.16 4.79 3.91 12.26 3.230 *** 

14.33 4.28 .23 7.95 4.134 *** 

14.44 12.89 .27 10.22 2.280 * 

19.84 13.11 2.94 11.89 3.406 *** 

21.03 5.91 1.51 7.79 5.280 *** 

22.74 10.81 6.84 10.15 5.280 *** 

7.93 8.35 5.60 8.72 2.966 ** 

20.00 5.35 6.66 8.03 7.309 *** 
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TABLE 6.5 - Continued 



Teacher Attitudes SF-PS-CU Controls 





1 UWd 1 u . 


















M 


SD 


M 


SD 


t 




13. 


Performance and 
Development 


17.54 


6.38 


10.00 


5.13 


8.907 


*** 


14. 


Financial 
incentives 




8.16 


7.87 


6.87 


5.992 




15. 


Reactions to 
Survey 


22.29 


13.17 


14.89 


10.55 


5.828 




16. 


Overall 


16.73 


5.32 


4.11 


6.44 


6.607 





* p < .05 

p < .01 df=12 
p <- .005 



In a similar manner. Prediction compares gain scores in the 
SF-PS-CD schools to those scores in the SF only schools. 

Prediction 4c: Work Attitudes 

[SF-PS-CD (posttest-pretest)] [SF only (posttest-pretest)] 

Means and standard deviations for these two groups of schools 
are presented in Table 6,6, The overall scores indicate that changes in 
teacher work attitudes are significantly greater in the SF-PS-CD schools 
than in the SF only schools. The scores examined by categories indicate 
that significant change differences in favorable responses (mostly 
beyond the ,005 level of confidence) occur on all dimensions except 
those concerned with (2) Professional Workload ; (3) Non-Professional 
Workload ; (8) Sp ecial Services ; and (11) Colleague Relations , The 
insignificant change differences in these four categories are in the 
predicted direction. Significantly different improvements are observed, 
however, along the other eleven dimensions of the scale. 



TABLE 6.6 



TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD THEIR WORK ENVIRONMENT 
[SF-PS-CD (posttest-pretest)] > [SF only (posttGSt-pretest) ] 
(Favorable Response Gain Scores) 



Teacher Attitudes SF-PS-CD SF only 

Towa rd : (change) (change) 

M SD M SD 



1. 


Administrative 
Practices 


20.60 


2. 


Professional 
Work Load 


15.50 


3. 


Non-Professional 
Work Load 


14.36 


4. 


Materials and 
Equipment 


17.71 


5. 


Buildings and 
Facilities 


12.16 


6. 


Educational 
Effectiveness 


14.33 


7. 


Evaluation of 
Students 


14.44 


8. 


Special Services 


19.84 


9. 


Sc')ol -Community 
■ '.itions 


21.03 


10. 


Principal Relations 


22.74 


n. 


Colleague Relations 


7.93 


12. 


Voice in Educational 
Program 


20.00 



9.36 


2.67 


6.96 


3.823 




in 7Q 






1 . / // 




10.27 


4.07 


14.11 


1.313 




9.53 


3.90 


8.64 


2.148 




4.79 


7.97 


6.47 


5.541 


*** 


4.28 


1.90 


6.05 


4.917 


*** 


12.89 


7.47 


13.63 


2.428 


* 


13.11 


4.00 


19.15 


1.546 




5.91 


.33 


6.33 


5.142 


*** 


10.81 


4.87 


2.54 


4.236 




8.35 


2.97 


22.53 


1.180 




5.35 


4.50 


6.81 


6.178 


*** 
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TABLE 6.6 - Continued 



Teacher Attitudes 
Toward: 



SF-PS-CD 
(change) 



M 



SD 



13. Performance and 
Development 

14. Financial 
Incentives 

15. Reactions to 
Survey 

16. Overall 



17.54 



6.38 



SF only 
(change) 



SD 



9.83 5.85 6.352 *** 



16.29 8.16 5.90 4.97 4.293 *** 

22.29 13.17 16.40 31 .39 2.889 
16.73 5.32 2.47 4.45 5.441 *** 



* p .05 

** p ^ .01 df=8 
*** p ^ .005 

Prediction 4d compares SF-PS-CD posttest work attitude means with 
those for the posttest only control schools. 

Prediction 4d: Work Attitudes 

[SF-PS-CD (posttest)] 7 [posttest Controls (posttest)] 

The overall scores shown on Table 6.7 indicate that work attitudes 
are significantly more favorable in the SF-PS-CD schools than in the post- 
test control schools (p < .01). Differences between posttest means excee- 
ded the .005 confidence level along six dimensions: (1) Admini strati ve 
Practices ; (2) Professional Workload ; (3) Non-Professional Workload ; 
(9) School-Community Relations ; (10) Principal Relations ; and (Isy ^Reac- 
tions to Survey . Significant differences also occur in the following 
categories : (6) Educational Effectiveness ; (7) Evaluation of Students ; 
(8) Special Services ; (12) Voice in Educational Program; and (12) Per- 
formance and Development . The (4) Materials and Equipment and (11 jCol- 
league Relations m eans differ insignificantly in the predicted dIrectTon. 
The only negative difference (not significant) is in the (5) Buildings 
and Facilities category. In general, the data support this final prediction. 



TABLE 6.7 



TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD THEIR WORK ENVIRONMENT 
[SF-PS-CD (posttest)]^ [Posttest Controls (posttest)] 
(Per cent Favorable Response) 



Teacher Attitudes SF-PS-CD - Posttest Controls 
Toward : (posttest) (posttsst) 







M 


SD 


M 


SD 


t 




1. 


Administrative 
Practices 


66.36 


12.74 


41.22 


14.03 


J. 387 


*** 


2. 


Professional 
Workload 


67.74 


8.5.S 


46.17 


15.77 


3.156 


*** 


3. 


Non-Professional 
Work Load 


71.40 


7.43 


56.42 


9.93 


3.113 


*** 


4. 


Materials and 
Equipment 


57.43 


21.65 


53.17 


8.73 


.4496 


5. 


Buildings and 
Faci 1 i tie*; 




1 u . 1 0 




ID. Do 


- .185 




6. 


Educational 
Effectiveness 


73.44 


13.21 


54.67 


14.92 


2.409 


* 


7. 


Evaluation of 
Students 


50.93 


13.09 


44.83 


9.00 


2.527 


* 


8. 


Special Services 


62.03 


15.38 


45.07 


11.07 


2.242 


* 


9. 


School -Community 
Relations 


72.19 


8.14 


50.38 


12.96 


3.696 


*** 


10. 


Principal Relations 


79.57 


5.87 


54.31 


17.83 


3.551 


*** 


n. 


Colleague Relations 


79.00 


10.15 


59.88 


27.69 


1.708 




12. 


Voice in Educational 
Program 


61.91 


10.59 


50.72 


8.80 


2.051 


* 
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TABLh 6.7 - Continued 



Tea 


cher Attitudes 
Toward: 


SF-PS-CD 
(posttest) 




Posttest Controls 
(posttest) 






M 


SD 




M SD t 


13. 


Performance and 
Development 


63.74 


7.59 




46.27 14.05 2.855 ** 


U. 


Financial 
Incentives 


69.09 


19.17 




b6.28 14.27 1.345 


1 0 • 


KeacLions to 
Survey 


70.16 


8.93 




51 .12 9.39 3.744 *** 


16. 


Overall 


66.93 


8.19 




50.48 11.01 3.087 ** 








* P 
** p 
*** p 


.05 
.01 
.005 


df=ll 



Exploratory Research Questions 



We generated six research questions to explore the consequences 
of survey feedback and survey administration in the control and SF only 
schools. The same statistical procedures used tc investigate the pre- 
dictions discussed earlier were used to study these exploratory ques- 
tions. All questions were stated in the form of null hypotheses and, 
as such, two- tailed t^ tests are applied to test the significance of dif- 
ferences between mean scores under examination. 

None of the null hypotheses can be rejected on the basis of the 
data generated by the study. Our findings indicate that there are prac- 
tically no significant positive or negative consequences of survey admin- 
istration and feedback. The SF only program did not change teacher per- 
ceptions of school collective decision processes nor their attitudes . 
toward their work environment. Further, survey administration did not 
seem to have any significant effects on teacher work attitudes. Survey 
administration, without subsequent feedback or problem solving, however, 
did produce less favorable attitudes toward the survey instrument itself. 
The survey administration and survey feedback data are discussed below. 
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The first two exploratory research questions focused on teacher 
perceptions of school collective decision making. Quejitions 3a and 3b 
compared SF only teacher perceptions with those of teachers in the con- 
trol and posttest only control schools. 

Exploratory Question 3a: Collective Decision Making 

(SF only) = (Controls) 
Exploratory Question 3b: Collective Decision Making 

(SF only) = (Posttest Controls) 

The empirical data do not disclose any significant differences 
between SF only versus control (see Table 6,8) and posttest only con- 
trol school scores (see Table 6.9). The SF only intervention failed 
to reinforce perceived collective decision processes in the schools 
exposed to that treatment. Similarily, faculty members did not per- 
ceive any improvements in collective procedures. Teacher perceptions 
of collective decision making are less favorable, though not signifi- 
cantly, in the SF only than in the control schools. 

The next three exploratory questions focus on teacher attitudes 
toward their work environment. Teacher attitude changes in the SF only 
schools were investigated by means of the comparison posed in Question 
4a. 

Exploratory Question 4a: Work Attitude*^ 
LSF only (posttest = pretest)] 

The data given in Table 6.10 indicate that the SF only interven- 
tion produced neither positive nor negative changes in teacher work atti- 
tudes. Percents of overall favorable response are nearly the same for 
the groups at the pretest and the posttest stages; likewise individual 
category means show little change. 

Exploratory research Question 4b data reinforce these findings. 
Question 4b compares SF only gain scores with control school gain scores. 

Exploratory Question 4b: Work Attitudes 

[SF only (posttest-pretest)] = [Controls (posttest-pretest)] 

The t-values given on Table 6.11 are consistently low for this 
set of comparisons; no category score differences approach the .05 
level of significance. 



TABLE 6.8 



TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL COLLECTIVE DECISION MAKING 
(SF only) = (Controls) 
(Per cent Favorable Response) 



Teacher Perceptions 
Of* 


SF Only 
Schools 


Control 
Schools 








n 


cn 


M 

n 






t 


1 P\/;ilij;^'f"Tnn 

>• CVuiUuUIUII 


48. b3 


6.30 


61.03 


17.78 




1 . 132 


2. Stimulation 


52.57 


7.33 


51.58 


15.61 




.120 


3. Internal Diffusion 


39.53 


3.82 


49.96 


17.21 




1.006 


4. Legitimation 


36.07 


6.90 


47.20 


17.79 




1.009 


5. Adoption 


43.73 


4.34 


46.75 


11.67 




1.419 


6. Implementation 


38.37 


2.80 


40.65 


13.21 




1.288 


7. Routinization 


41.80 


3.42 


36.10 


11.73 




.799 


8. Overall 


43.47 


2.19 


49.30 


13.86 




.705 



* p < .05 

** p < ,01 df=5 
*** p <L .005 




no 



TABLE 6.9 



TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL C.OLLECTIVE DECISION MAKING 
(SF only) = (Post-:est Controls) 
(Per cent Favorable Response) 



Teacher Percerrtions SF Only Control 
Uf : Schools Schools 







M 


c n 


M 

n 








1. 


Evaluation 


48.63 


6.3C 


62-20 


13.09 




1.659 


2. 


Stimulation 


52.57 


7.39 


57.98 


13.05 


- 


.654 


3. 


Internal Diffusion 


39.53 


3.82 


54.68 


15.22 




1 .645 


4. 


Legitimation 


36.07 


6.90 


56.85 


19.16 




1.767 


5. 


Adoption 


43.73 


4.34 


53.65 


13.01 




1.248 


6. 


Implementation 


38.37 


2.80 


48.62 


15.65 




1.089 


7. 


Routinization 


41.80 


3.42 


50.98 


21.28 




1.719 


8. 


Overall 


43.47 


2.19 


55.73 


14.33 




1.426 








* P < 

** P < 
*** p ^ 


.05 
.01 
.005 






df=7 
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TABL 5.10 

TEACHER ATT". "I'D^:. TOWA- t THEIR WORK ENVIRONMENT 
is-' jn / (posttr-rSt = pretest)] 
(P'-: - c-i'iir Favcr-Dle Response) 



Teacher Attitudes Onl\ SF Only 
Towa rd : ^p rsttes"-, ( pretest) 













SD 




t 


1. 


Administrative 
Fracti ces 


: 0 . OU 


1 .6/ 




IR 90 




215 


2. 


Professional 
Work Load 


C "7 /! "7 

b/ . 4/ 


d . 0/ 




J .'fC. 






3. 


Non-Professi onal 
Work Load 


58.07 


16.13 


54.33 


4.93 




.383 


4. 


Materials and 
Equipment 


42.50 


5.38 


38,60 


13.31 




.470 


5. 


Buildings an J 

raC 1 1 1 LI c5 




11 12 


^54 00 


15.39 


«att 


.727 


6, 


Educational 
Effectiveness 


57.90 


12.78 


57.20 


14.67 




.062 


7. 


Evaluation of 
Students 


39.40 


3.13 


44.53 


18.58 


mm 


.472 


8. 


Special Services 


36.93 


14.80 


32.93 


5.91 




.435 


9. 


School -Community 
Relations 


51.23 


12.27 


51.57 


9.47 




.037 


10. 


Principal Relations 


47.50 


15.71 


52.37 


16.97 




.364 


n. 


Colleague Relations 


65.30 


13.27 


68.27 


16.35 




.244 


12. 


Voice in Educational 
Program 


37.87 


6.16 


42.37 


10.89 




.623 
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TABLE 6.10 - Continued 



ERIC 



Teacher Attitudes SF Only SF Only 

Toward: (posttest) (pretest) 

M SD M SD 



13. Performance and 

Development 40.50 7.80 50.33 12.22 - 1.175 

14. Financial 

Incentives 52.87 14.50 58.77 18.95 « -428 

15. Reactions to 

Survey 47.70 17.98 64.10 16.63 - 1.160 

16. Overall 47.47 7.70 49.93 10.47 - .327 
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* p < .05 

** p< .01 df=4 
*** p<^ .005 



TABLE 6.11 



TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD THEIR WORK ENVIRONMENT 
[SF Only (posttest-pr?;test)] = [Controls (posttest-pretest j] 
(Fcvoralle Response Gain Scores) 



Teacher Attitudes SF Only Controls 

Toward; 







M 


SD- 


M 


SD 


t 


1. 


Administrative 
Practi C5S 


2.67 


6.26 


5.99 


13.49 


.395 


2. 


Professional 
Work Load 


3.83 


3.62 


1 .99 


11.39 


.841 


3. 


Non-Professional 
Work Load 


4.07 


14.11 


4.43 


13.20 


.916 


4, 


Materials and 
Equipment 


3.90 


8.64 


.39 


13.42 


.411 


5. 


Buildings and 
Facilities 


7.97 


6.47 


3.91 


12-26 


- .529 


6. 


Educational 
tTTect I veness 






23 


7 95 


410 


7. 


Evaluation of 
Students 


7.47 


13.63 


.27 


10.22 


- 1.004 


8. 


Special Services 


4.00 


19.15 


2.94 


11.89 


.716 


9. 


School -Community 
Relations 


.33 


6.33 


1.51 


7.79 


- .359 


10. 


Principal Relations 


4.87 


2.54 


6.84 


10.15 


.323 


11. 


Colleague Relations 


2.97 


22.53 


5.60 


8.72 


.281 


12. 


Voice in Educational 
Program 


4.50 


6.81 


6.66 


8.03 


.404 
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TABLE 5.11 - Continued 



Teacher Attitudes 
Toward 



13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 



Performance and 
Development 

Financial 
Incentives 

Reactions to 
Survey 

Overall 



M 



SF Only 
(change) 



SD 



Controls 
(change) 



SD 



9.83 5.84 10.00 5.13 



5.90 



4.97 7.87 6.87 



16.40 31.39 14.89 10.55 
2.47 4.45 4.11 6.44 



.045 

.443 

- .121 
.398 



* p <.05 
** p < .01 
*** p < .005 



df=8 



ERIC 
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These findings are provided additional support by the data for 
Quc-iition 4c. Here we contrast teacher attitudes in SF only schools with 
those in the post- test only schools (see Table 6.12). 

Exploratory Question 4c: Work Attitudes 

[SF only (posttest)] = [Posttest Controls (posttast)] 

The overall difference in means between these posttest attitudes 
1s insilgnificant; category differences are also insignificant along Four- 
teen of the fifteen dimensions. The only disparity is found in (12) Voi ce 
tn Educational Program (p < .05). This may indicate that the survey feed- 
b.ack experience succeeded in raising the teachers' desired level of par- 
f.icipation in certain organizational decisions, but this conclusion is 
cnly speculative. In general, the data are consistent with the sbove 
findings. The SF only intervention did not seem to produce any enduring 
changes in teacher work attitudes. 

The final exploratory Question, 4d, investigates the effects of 
survey administration only on teacher work attitudes. 

Exploratory Question 4d: Work Attitudes 

[Controls (posttest)] = [Posttest Controls (posttest)] 

The overall mean scores presented in Table 6.13 indicate that, at 
the time of the posttest, attitudes differed insignificantly between these 
two groups. Most category scores are higher for the control group than for 
the postte~t only group. These differences are insignificant; we doubt 
that the survey administration accounts for these differences. However, 
there may be one important and statistically significant category mean 
difference. Teachers in the control schools had less favorable attitudes 
toward the attitude survey itself (15) Reactions to Survey . This suggests 
that survey administration probably does not influence teacher attitudes 
toward their work environment but may affect their attitudes toward being 
surveyed and then not having the results utilized in some way related 
to their work situation. 



TABLE 6.12 



TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD THEIR WORK ENVIROfuMENT 
[SF Only (posttest)] = [Posttest Controls (posttest)] 
(Per cent Favorable Response) 



Teacher Attitudes 
Toward: 


SF Only 
(posttest) 


Posttest Only 
(posttest) 








M 


SO 


M 


SD 


t 


1. 


Administrative 


35,60 


11 .27 


41 .22 


14.03 - 




2. 


Professional 

M vj 1 r\ L^U uU 


D / , D/ 


c. ic 


46. 17 


15.77 

• 


1 . 1 St- 


"3 

O m 


uuri'^r rotes Si oria I 
Work Load 


58.07 


16.13 


56.42 


9.93 


194 


A 


no. Lci laid onQ 

Equipment 


42.50 


5.38 


53.17 


8.73 - 


1.905 


5. 


Buildings and 
raci n ties 


46.03 


11.12 


51.27 


16.66 - 


.484 


6. 


Educational 
Effectiveness 


57.90 


12.78 


54.67 


14.92 




7. 


Evaluation of 
Students 


39.40 


3.13 


44.83 


9.00 - 


.996 


8. 


Special Services 


36.93 


14.80 


45.07 


11.07 - 


.939 


9. 


School -Coinmunity 
Relations 


51.23 


12.27 


50.38 


12.96 


.094 


10. 


Principal Relations 


47.50 


15.71 


54.31 


17.83 - 


.559 


11. 


Colleague Relations 


55.30 


13.27 


59.88 


27.69 


.313 


12. 


Voice in Educational 
Program 


37.87 


6.16 


50.72 


8.80 " 


2.235 * 
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TABLE 6.12 - Continued 



Teacher Attitudes 
Toward : 


SF Only 
(posttest) 


Posttest Only 
(posttest) ■ 






M 


SD 


M 


SD 




Development 


40.50 


7.80 


46.27 


14.05 


.648 


14. Financial 
Incenti ves 


52.87 


14.50 


55.28 


14.27 


- .337 


15. Reactions to 
Survey 


47.70 


17.98 


51.12 


9.39 


- .388 


16. Overall 


47.47 


7.70 


50.48 


11.01 


- .419 



* p < .05 

** p < .01 df=7 
*** p <. .005 
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TABLE 6.13 



TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD THEIR WORK ENVIRONMENT 
[Controls (posttest)] = [Posttest Controls {posttest)] 
(Per cent Favorable Response) 



1 ea 


cner AiLiLUoes 
Toward: 


Controls 
(posttest) 


Posttest Only 
(posttest) 








M 


SO 


M 


SD 


t 


1. 


Admini strati ve 
r racn ces 


44.44 


18.60 


41.22 


14.03 


.348 


2. 


Professional 
worK Loao 


59.40 


14.17 


46.17 


15.77 


1 .595 


3. 


Non-Professiona . 
Work Load 


57.19 


13.33 


56.42 


9.93 


.116 


A 


Materials and 
Equipment 


54.09 


16.56 


53.17 


8.73 


.122 


5. 


Buildings and 
Facilities 


57.53 


19.87 


51.27 


16.66 


.609 


6. 


Educational 
tTTecti veness 


OO. O 1 




b4. 0/ 




1.521 


7. 


Evaluation of 
Students 


55.11 


21.34 


44.83 


9.00 


1.090 


8. 


Special Services 


52.91 


15.54 


45.07 


11.07 


1.030 


9. 


School -Community 
Relations 


58.49 


9.46 


50.38 


12.96 


1.302 


10, 


Principal Relations 


63.86 


24.00 


54.31 


17.83 


.800 


n. 


Colleague Relations 


73.80 


10.45 


59.88 


27.69 


1.238 


12. 


Voice in Educational 
Program 


46.09 


12.27 


50.72 


8.80 — 


.768 
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BLE 6.13 - Continued 



Teacher Attitudes Controls Posttest Only 

Toward: (posttest) (posttest) 

M SD M SD 



13. F'erfcrrr.ai ce and 

Developirent 52.71 13.54 46.27 14.05 

14. Financial 

Incentives 52.34 14.78 56.28 14.27 

15. Reactions to ^ ^„ 
Survey 37.79 9.95 51.12 9.39 

16. Overall 56.51 12.61 50.48 11.01 



* p < .05 
** p < .01 
p ^ .005 



*** 
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CHAPTER VII 

SUKf-lARY AND IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

The primary purpose of this study was to assess the effects of 
the SF-PS-CD intervention of teacher work attitudes. Secondarily, we 
were concerned with the program's effects on school organizational 
health, effectiveness, and innovati veness. V.'e hypothesized that the 
intervention would establish teacher collective decision rr.aking and 
change supporting structuref, within the school which would coir.plement 
the organization's e> ;;ting authority structure. The new decision 
mechanisms were designed to provide specific teacher inputs into the 
identification and solution of school problems and fostar the institu- 
tionalization of change. We hypothesized that the extent to which 
these; new structures were perceived as fully functioning and productive 
of increased organizational effectiveness and innovati veness would be 
reflected in improved teacher attitudes toward key aspects of their 
work environment. 

In general, the major hypothesis of the research was confirmed. 
This chapter will conclude our report by reviewing and elaborating on 
the study's findings, particularly those that deal with administrative 
and faculty perceptions of collective decision making and teacher work 
attitudes in the experimental schools. We will relate these findings 
to the study's theoretical model and will recormend specific changes 
in our OD intervention, improvements to be tested in future research 
and experimentation in schools and other types of organizations. 

Perceptions of Collective Decision Making 

Overall teacher perceptions of collective decision processes 
were significantly more favorable in the SF-PS-CD schools than in the 
pretest-posttest control schools and SF only schools. Teacher percep- 
tions of collectivity in the full treatment schools were also more 
favorable, though insignificantly so, than those in the post-test 
only control schools. Further, the t.-tests compared the mean scores 
for the combined experimental schoolFwith the mean scores for the 
various control groups. Had the statistical analysis differentiated 
between those full treatment schools which fully implemented program 
procedure*; and those that did not—i.e., if our statistics had tested 
the effects of successfully routinized collective decision structures 
rather than the effects of the intervention— between-group mean dif- 
ferences possibly would have been more highly significant. 
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The SF-PS-CD intervention is a highly divisible structural inno- 
vation in that the three OD components can be implemented separately. 
In defining the extent to which the seven experimental schools routin- 
ized "complete" collective decision structures, we focused on whether 
or not the organizations adopted all three of the intervention's com- 
ponents. For the purposes of this analysis, schools with complete col- 
lective structures are those which (1) utilized the survey feedback 
data, (2) conducted faculty problem solving meetings throughout the 
one-year research period, and (3) institutionalized the collective 
decision overlapping group structural configuration. In our discus- 
sion of Hypothesis I, we noted that collective decision processes 
were routinized successfully in four schools. Complete collective 
structures were also found in another school, but were perceived as 
somewhat competitive with the authority structure by the in-coming 
principal. One school partially implemented the procedures— survey 
feedback and problem solving procedures were undertaken without the 
formal overlapping group structural configuration. In another school, 
neither the problem solving meetings or the overlapping group struc- 
ture v/ere implemented. 

These findings were based largely on interview data obtained 
from school principals and program leaders. At the time of the inter- 
views, neither the interviewers not the interviewees knew how favorably 
(or unfavorably) teachers in each particular school responded to the 
posttest School Survey or Group Problem Solving questionnaires. Thus, 
neither the external changes agents nor the concerned school personnel 
had access to more objective data on teacher work attitudes or percep- 
tions of collective decision making. The interviews and classification 
of schools on the basis of "completeness of collective decision struc- 
tures" therefore was not contaminated by prior knowledge of the post- 
experimental questionnaire .data. 

Within the experimental group, overall teacher perceptions of 
collective decision processes (as measured by the Group Problem Solving 
questionnaire) were positively related to the extent to which program 
activities were implemented successfully in the individual schools (see 
Table 7.1). The most favorable perceptions of collective processes were 
reported in two "complete" collective decision schools which had parti- 
cularly active Review Coniniittees. In experimental school 4, the Review 
Committee included a building representative and building coordinator 
in addition to the principal and program leader. In school 3, the 
assistant superintendent participated in Review Committee activities 
and facilitated district level cooperation. The teachers is school 7 
formed one of the most enthusiastic and successful Program Groups. They 
reported favorable perceptions of collective processes, though the new 
principal felt that some of their activities conflicted with the authority 
decision structure. Teachers in the school with partial collective deci- 
sion structures (6) had the next highest favorable overall mean score. 
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TABLE 7.1 

FAVORABLE PERCEPTIONS OF COLLECTIVE DECISION MAKING: 
SF-PS-CD EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS 



School Code Number 


Collective Decision 
Structures 


Per Cent Favorable 
Overall Response 
(Posttestj 


S.D. 


4 


Complete 


74.2 


12.5 


3 


Complete 


72.4 


22.0 


7 


Complete 


68.1 


17.0 


6 


Partial 


61.1 


22.3 


2 


Complete 


56.4 


22.1 


1 


Complete 


54.0 


19.3 


5 


Not Implemented 


51.1 


27.4 



Faculty members in schools 2 and 1 had slightly less favorable percep- 
tions of collectivity and participation. Though complete collective 
structures were implemented in these organizations, the schools experi- 
enced turnover at the principal (school 1) and program leader (school 1) 
levels. The lowest overall mean score was obtained from the school 
which discontinued program activities (school 5). 

Teacher perceptions of collective decision sub-processes will be 
discussed from two points of view. First, favorable mean scores for 
the entire SF-PS-CD group will be compared to mean scores for the con- 
trol groups. Second, mean dimension or sub-process scores within the 
SF-PS-CD group will be contrasted. The intervention seemed to have a 
more powerful impact on certain collective decision sub-processes than 
others. To summarize, the program as perceived by the teachers more 
:;trongly affected stimulation, adoption, implementation, and routimza- 
tion than it did evaluation, internal diffusion, and legitimation. 

Favorable teacher perceptions of evaluation activities were_ 
approximately equal in the SF-PS-CD and control schools. Teachers in 
both the experimental and control schools felt they had a part to play 
in identifying and specifying school problems. Perceptions of faculty 
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evaluation in the control schools possibly could reflect participation 
in the authority decision structure rather than involvement in collec- 
tive decision making. In any case, significantly favorable differences 
In faculty perceptions occurred only betv^een the experimental schools 
and SF only schools (p <.005), Within the SF-PS-CD group, teachers 
reported the most favorable perceptions of faculty evaluation in three 
schools which fully implemented collective decision procedures (schools 
4, 3 and 7). The least favorable perceptions of evaluation activities 
were found in the school which discontinued program activities (5) and 
the school with partial collective structures (6), 

The Intervention had a relatively greater impact on teacher per- 
ceptions of the stimulation sub-process. In contrast to the SF only 
and control groups, teachers in the SF-PS-CD schools perceived signifi- 
cantly greater opportunities for faculty problem solving, effectiveness 
of team problem solving efforts, and coimitment to faculty group activi- 
ties. Teachers in complete collective decision schools 4 and 3 posted 
highly favorable scores along this dimension. The lowest stimulation 
means were observed in the collective decision school with leader turn- 
over (2) and the school which discontinued program activities (5). 

The intervention did not produce significantly greater percv^p- 
tions of internal diffusion. Though between-group differences are 'in 
the predicted direction, the SF-PS-CD group mean is significantly greater 
only when compared to the SF only group mean (p ^.01). Because the ele- 
mentary level sample schools possibly were small enough ecologically and 
in numbers of personnel, the need for institutionalized lateral inter- 
action for internal diffusion purposes may have been minimal. The 
within-group data suggest that faculty team problem solving facilitates 
internal (diffusion. A case in point is the experimental school which 
utilized problem solving procedures but only partially established the 
collective structural configuration (school 6). Faculty perceptions of 
internal diffusion in this school were about equal to the average for 
all SF-PS-CD schools. 

Somewhat to our surprise, faculty perceptions of legitimation 
did not differ significantly between the experimental and control 
schools. One explanation for this finding is that greater and more 
explicit demands were placed on legitimation mechanisms in the SF-PS- 
CD schools as faculty stimulation activities increased. The overlap- 
ping program comnittee structural configuration was able to accommo- 
date this increased activity, but not without some strain. In retro- 
spect, we saw that program leaders' training tended to place greater 
emphasis on faculty evaluation and problem solving activities than on 
the legitimation sub-process. It now seems to us that the leader train- 
ing program should have dealt with legitimation considerations more 
thoroughly. 
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Within the SF-PS-CD group, the mst favorable perceptions of 
legitimation were reported in school 3, which benefitted from direct 
district level participation in the program. The involvement of top 
administrators in collective decision activities possibly facilitated 
or lent additional weight to sanctioning of faculty recommendations. 
Teacher perceptions of legitimation were least favorable in the experi- 
mental school which discontinued program activities (school 5). How- 
ever, perceptions of legitimation were about equally as unfavorable in 
one of the complete collective decision schools. The legitimation mean 
score for school 1 suggests that collective decision activities broke 
down at the legitimation stage and interfered with the implementation 
of faculty suggestions. In school 7, faculty perceptions of legitima- 
tion were not appreciably greater than the average for the entire experi- 
mental group. This finding is exceptional because teachers in this 
school generated higher than average mean scores along every other dimen- 
sion. We hypothesized that legitimation mechanisms are necessary for 
the effective coordination of the two decision structures. Perceptions 
of the legitimation sub-process should reflect theoretically the 
extent to which dual decision structures are complementary rather than 
competitive. As such, the coordination problems between structures 
noted by the new principal during the evaluative interview were reaf- 
firmed by his faculty's perceptions. 

The intervention seemed to have a greater effect on teacher 
perceptions of the final rather than earlier stages of the collective 
decision process. Though this finding was not formally hypothesized, 
we anticipated that the phenomenon would occur for three reasons. 
Firsts we expected that improvements gained along various stages of 
the collective decision process would be cumulative. To the extent 
that these incremental changes are cumulative, the intervention should 
have its greatest impact at the final stages. Second, ttne final stages 
of the collective decision process- are also the final stages of the 
authority decision process, i.e., the point at which both structures 
converge. As collective decision structures are implemented in the 
school, teacher attitudes toward authority, as well as cc"!lective, 
decisions should improve. Finally, the collective struc.ti:zre provides 
a mechanism for increasing faculty participation in auth:rity decisions. 
This heightened involvement should further increase favorable teacher 
perceptions of adoption, implementation, and routinizatticn... 

The differences in teacher perceptions between SF-PS-CD and 
pretest-posttest control schools become increasingly significant at 
the three final stages: adoption (p <.05; implemen^iiation (p ^ ,01); 
and routinization (p ^ .005). The same trend is evidenced when the 
SF-PS-CD schools are compared to the posttest control schools, though 
the differences are insignificant. Relatively speaking^ four of the 
complete collective decision schools had very favorable teacher percep- 
tions of adoption, implementation, and routinization. Routinization 
scores for these schools were higher than the mean scores for any other 
experimental or control school in the sample. The lowest scores within 
the SF-PS-CD group were generated by teachers in school 1, a "complete" 
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collective decision . The cumut ati ve effeccs of the interven- 

tion at earlier stco^s ^ray have been cancelled out by the apparent 
problems within the scnool at the legitimation stage. The second 
lowest mean scores for adoption, implementation, and routinization 
were observed in the -'chool which had discontinued program activities. 



Quality of School Faculty Meetings 



We anticipated that many teachers in the sample schools, both 
experimental and control , would report that their schools provided the 
faculty with mechanisms for collective evaluation and problem solving. 
Faculty members who perceived the opportunity for group problem solving 
in their schools were asked three questions concerning the quality of 
those activities. Responses to these post-test questions were not 
included in the School Survey nor Group Problem Solving mean scores 
reported earlier. 

The first question focused on whether faculty problem solving 
mechanisms were being used effectively. The second concerned the extent 
to which faculty problem solving effort? contributed to the identifica- 
tion of school needs. The third item focused on whether faculty meetings 
increased teacher awareness of school problems. 

Faculty members from all schools were asked to respond to these 
items only if they felt that the teachers in their school participsited 
in formal group problem solving activities. Faculty members in thv. 
SF-PS-CD group reported the most favorable perceptions of faculty meet- 
ings (38.4 per cent f avertible response!). Teachers in the pretest-posttest 
and posttest only contrrv 3:chools respcn^sied less faworable (28.7 percent 
favorable response). T™:n:hErs in the SIF only schtols had th& least 
favorable perceptions qt faculty problenn solving meetings (20.1 percent 
favorable response). Tne ^average favorable response for all schools was 
30.5 percent. 

Within the expedr^- :mta] group, perceptions of faculty meetings 
were mre -favorable in z:'n^ schools witi complete collective structures 
than in th-:jse with inconnf^i^te structurss However, favorable percep- 
tions of faculty meetings *Mre negatively related to favorable percep- 
tions of overall collect^-^s decision activities in those schoDls which 
fully implemented the pn --am procedures. Teachers in schools 2 and 1 
reported' high quality frccinTrty meetings: 54.8 percent and 50.9 percent 
favoraule response, resp^^cicively. Teachers in schools 4, 3 and 7 had 
more favorable overall perceptions of collective decision activities 
but reported lower quality faculty meetings. Their favorable response 
rates were: 33.3 percent in school 4; 41.2 percent in school 3; and 
43.3 percent in school 7. It is possible that the teachers in these 
three schools had greater expectations concerning their meetings and 
were more critical of their group activities. In any case, perceptions 
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of faculty meetings were decidely less favorable in the other two experi- 
mental schools. The response score was 17.8 percent favorable in the 
school with partial collective decision structure [school 6) and 27.3 
percent favorable in school 5 which discontinued program activities. 

These three questionnaire items certainly do not cover adequately 
all aspects of faculty meeting quality or productivity in the target 
population of schools. However, the responses to these sample questions, 
in conjunction with the other Group Problem Solving findings, indicate 
that the program activities succeeded in -bringing about somewhat more 
favorable teacher perceptions of school problem solving at the techni- 
cal core level of the schools. 



Teacher Work Attitudes 



The SF-PS-CD intervention had highly significant favorable con- 
sequences for teacher work attitudes. Overall favorable response scores 
on the School Survey increased significantly over the one period within 
the experimental group (p C,005). Attitude changes were significantly 
greater in the SF-PS-CD schools than in the pretest-posttest control 
schools (p <-005) and in the SF only schools (p <,005). Overall tea- 
cher responses were significantly more favorable in the experimental 
group than in the posttest only control group (p <.01), 

Within the experimental group, the magnitude of favorable tea- 
cher attitude changes generally corresponded to the exter^t to which col- 
lective decision structures were effectively iniplei7!!F!nted. Interview 
and questionnaire data indicated that tne most successful complementary 
collective structures were implemented in school's 3 and ^. Based on 
our analysis of pretest-posttest raw gain scores (see Figure 7-,2), tea- 
chers in both of these schools experienced significant improvements in 
work attitudes. The greatest improvement was reported by the teachers 
in school 7. This school had a very active Program Group; however, the 
new principal felt that some of their activities were not consistent 
with authority decision procedures. Favorable attitude changes also 
occurred in school 6, where survey feedback and problem solving pro- 
cedures were used with informal vertical communication cf?:c.]inels. Gain 
scores for the other three schools were positive,, but fsll below the 
experimental group average. Favorable attitude rrhanges were evidenced 
in school 5 but cannot be related to the OD inte ^vention. Relatively 
modest gain scores were recorded in collective cecision schools 1 and. 2. 
Legitimation problems in school 1 possibly restricted teacher-initiated 
changes and minimized favorable gains in attitudes. 

The absence of a fully-trained program leader in school 2 (due 
to a turnover) might account for the small gain- score found there^ Never- 
theless, collective procedures were used by teachers in both schools to 
solve some important problems and, notwithstanding modest overall gains, 
changes did occur along certain attitudinal dimensions. 

EKLC 
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FIGURE 7.2 - Continued 
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The intervention had highly favorable effects on teacher atti- 
tudes toward administrative practices . Gain scores for the 5F-PS-CD 
group were significantly greater than those for the pretest-posttest 
control and SF orly groups (p <.005). Experimental school faculties 
perceived their "-rop administrators to be significantly more concerned 
tfith educational matters, to pay more attention to faculty suggestions, 
and to be better decision makers. This change may have resulted from 
the overlapping program committee structural configuration which was 
designed to facilitate vertical communication. Experimental school 
faculty attitudes were significantly more favorable than those in the 
posttest only schools at the end of the one year research period. 

Teacher attitudes toward their professional work load in the 
SF-PS-CD schools becane more positive. At the time of the posttest, 
SF-PS-CD faculties reported significantly more favorable attitudes on 
this factor than posttest control faculties (p <.005). Experimental 
group gain scores were greater than control group gain scores (p_< .01), 
but not significantly greater than SF only group gains. Professional 
work load items focus on class size, fairness of work loads, opportunity 
to deal with individual student differences, and type of work assign- 
ments. We expected that improved understanding of work load constraints 
and increased control over job assignments would elicit more favorable 
responses on these items. This dimension also included questions per- 
taining to the frequency of faculty meetings (too many?), their quality 
(worthwhile?), and the results of faculty comnittee recommendations 
(ignored?). The most favorable changes in these items were registered 
in two of the complete collective decision schools. 



The nan-profess i onal v/ork load category focused on such matters 
as the administrative paper work required of the teachers, number of 
non-professional duties, and fairness in allocating extra-curricular 
assignments. Again, favorable gain means for the SF-PS-CD groun 
greater than those for the control group f <!.01) but not fveater 
than the SF only group gains. Experimentr. l ^roup attitudes were signi- 
ficantly more favorable than the posttest only control group iffea^s it 
zhe tir;e of the po.sttest (p <:^'.005). It ' : interesting to note t-hat 
the teachers in or\\i experimental school ^'-eipcrted relativeT^ 'Viigfn fdvior- 
aole gains ciong the professi(Dnal work ^':o^'! dimension, but snowea no 
inange in attitudes toward th^air non-profe:.:- lonal work load- Fm ^.nether 
collective decision school, the opposite situation occurred. ^ Tni:: indi- 
cates that various faculty groups focused "clueir efforts on differirnt 
types of problems from school to school. 

The materials and equipment dimenslc^n covers such factor:^ as the 
qiuality of instructional materials, their availability, and adeiq:'^cy '^f 
siupplies. We expected that th^e problem solving groups wouWi d£:x.i wi:.li 
school-wide material and equipnnent prob^^e^^^by attempting ti^ imn^i^ove the 
u^efuln-ess of existing resources* It is sc/^what questionable .i^ipther 
ttiis occurred to the extent we anticipated. Experimental groui^D te':richers 
racorded positive, but insignificant, at*::.t;uxle changes along tnis dimen- 
sion; their percent favorable response pos^-test mean on this factor 
approximated the posttest control group oiesin. However, SF-PS-CD gai/n 
scores were somewhat greater than control gains (p < .01) and SF only 
^ains (p < .01). 

The buildings and facilities category focuses on adequacy of 
classrooms and offices, condition of work place, availability/ ^sf free- 
time facilities, and the condition of the building and grounas.. iite did 
mot exp3ect tne intervention to have a significant effect on many dimen- 
sions of this category in view of the "fixed" nature of the reLN-iurces. 
Sif-PS-CD group means were insignificantly mare favorable at the aost- 
t2st than St the pretest. The posttest only control group mean ,and the 
SrF-PS-CD mean approximated each other at the time of the posttest. 
Bowever, SF-PS-CD change scores were significantly greater than con- 
a^ol and SF only school gain scores (each p <.01). These differences 
could possible be the result of *'halo" effects. Faculty pretest and 
iposttest responses on this factor could have been influenced by their 
attit'jdes toward other aspects of their work environment. Within the 
experimental group, gain scores along this dimension were lower than 
those along most other work attitude categories. 

Educational effectiveness items deal with the effectiveness 
of the school program in meeting appropriate educational needs and the 
financial and other support given the school by the community. Indi- 
vidual items focus on students^ preparation for advancement to higher 
grade levels, parental interest in education, learning climate of the 
school, and the "comprehensiveness" of the school's curriculum. Atti- 
tude changes along this dimension were significantly more favorable in 



the experimental schools than in the SF only and pretest-posttest corr-- 
trol schools (p <.05). We view these findings as extremely important 
Educational effectiveness iterjis on the scale we employed come closest 
to focusing on a chief goral of any educational organization developmc r 
strategy— improving the schooVs ability to educate its students. It 
is possible that teacher's* feelings of "doing better" may lay the grc', 
work for a self-fulfil I'mg prophecy in which work performance actual!, 
does improve. The avera.::3e gain score for the experimental group of 
schools was +14.3 percenrrage points. The only exceptionally high chdni 
score we obtained was re::orded by teachers in one of the two schools 
with highly successful collective decision structures. 

The evaluation of students category attempts to measure teachr-r 
attitudes coward the schiool 's methods of assessing and reporting stu- 
dent progress. It also focuses on school policies regarding promotioin 
and retention and the provisions made for teacher-student consul tatnoi 
following the progress report. Changes in SF-PS-CD teacher attitudes 
on this- factor were sigrjiif (Cantly more favorable than changes in SF 
only and control school teacher attitudes (p ^ .05). There was con":- 
derable variation in scores within the experimental group. The higives 
gain score along all categories for all schools tested was achieved Jii 
this category by a collective decision school (+42.5 percent) „ Simuil* 
taneousjy, teachers in one of the schools with the most effective ccli- 
lective decision structures reported virtually no improvements along 
this dimension. Pretest teacher attitudes toward stbdent evaluation 
were favorable in this school whose faculty did not deal with this 
issue. This finding provides some indication that improved work atti 
tudes were related to carefully identified problems and concentrated 
efforts on improvement in these areas. (This type of observation, 
however, is based only on the raw gain scores and consequently may 
be subject to regression artifacts.) 

The purpose of the next category is to determine whether the 
special services provided by the school are adequate to meet the needr: 
of Its students. It deals both with the availability of various pro- 
grams and the character of work relations between teachers and spe- 
cial service personnel. Attitude changes within the SF-PS-CD group 
were significantly greater than those within the pretest-posttest con- 
trols (p <.005) but insignificantly greater than those within the SF 
only group. On a posttest basis, experimental group means were higher 
than posttest control group means (p <.01). Although it is diffi- 
cult for faculty groups to increase their schools' capabilities for 
providing special services,, we anticipated that Program Groups could 
generate methods for using e:xisting resources more efficiently and for 
improving specialist-teacher coordination. These results probably 
obtained in two collective decision schools whose faculties exhibited 
extremely high gain scores along this dimension. 
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School -community relations items concern parental influence in 
education, community influence, appropriateness of board policies, and 
superintendent-school board relations. Experimental school gain scores 
and posttest means were significantly greater than those in any other 
comparison group (all differences p <.005). Every school subjected 
to the SF-PS-CD intervention reported substantial favorable changes 
along this dimension. In the absense of more objective information, 
we again raise the possibility of a halo effect to account for these 
improvements . 

The intervention seemed to have highly positive effects on tea- 
cher attitudes toward their principal. Principal relations items focus 
on the principal's downward communication adequacy, fairness of super- 
vision, initiative in giving help and in soliciting ideas, influence 
with his superiors, and knowledge of the teachers' work situation. 
Faculty attitude changes toward their principal were significantly 
greater in the full treatment schools than in the control schools and 
SF only schools (p <.005). SF-PS-CD teacher posttest attitudes were 
also more favorable than the posttest control teacher attitudes (p < .005) 
SF-PS-CD teacher posttest attitudes were also more favorable than the 
posttest control teacher attitudes (p <.005). Attitudes along this dimen 
sion improved substantially in three collective decision schools; improve- 
ments also were obtained in the partial collective decision school. Mod- 
erate gains in faculty-principal relations were reported in a fourth col- 
lective decision school and in the school which discontinued program 
activities. Principal relations were, however, highly favorable in both 
of these schools at the time of the pretest. 

The colleague relations category deals with the friendliness of 
of people and with relations between subgroups within the school. It 
is concerned primarily with social relations. As such, the SF-PS-CD 
strategy is not aimad specifically at improving interpersonal relations 
at the social-emotional level of group functioning. Rather the approach 
is basically structural and takes its point of departure on tasks and 
organizational role relations. As a consequence, any favorable effects 
of the program on social development in the school would be somewhat 
secondary and indirect. Colleague relations were significantly more 
favorable at the end of the one year period with the SF-PS-CD group 
(p <.01). Experimental group gains were significantly more positive 
than control school gains (p < .05) but only slightly more favorable 
than SF only school changes. On a posttest basis, teacher attitudes 
toward their peers were about the same in the experimental and post- 
test only control schools. 

The aim of the voice in educational program category is to mea- 
sure teacher satisfaction with planning the school's educational program. 
It deals primarily wit!:; curriculum development and choice of materials. 
The findings along this dimension are particularly relevant to the evalu- 
ation of the SF-PS-CD intervention. Teachers commonly express interest 
in participating in curriculum construction. Curriculum decisions are 
central to the teachers' role since the faculty is especially competent 
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by training to participate in these decisions. In this sense, the 
voice in educational program factor tests the effectiveness of the 
intervention's built-in decision sorting mechanism. The change stra- 
tegy should provide for greater faculty influence on curriculum matters 
and bring about favorable attitude changes regarding the role they plan 
in program development. 

SF-PS-CD faculty attitudes along this dimension were signifi- 
cantly more favorable at the posttest than at the pretest (p ^ .005). 
Experimental school gain scores were significantly greater than either 
control or SF only school gain scores (p < .005). similarly, SF-P5-CD 
raculty attitudes toward voice in educational program were more favor- 
able than posttest control raculty attitudes (p < .005). 

The theoretical framework of our change model also suggests that 
the program should strongly affect teacher attitudes toward performance 
and development . This category assesses the effectiveness of procedures 
used to evaluate work performance and stimulate the professional growth 
of individuals in the system. Our model provides teachers with increased 
influence and control over evaluation procedures; in effect ihe collec- 
tive decision making structures established a mechanism for gaining 
this control. As vertical communication is improved, equitable evalua- 
tion of performance should become more feasible, faculty understanding 
of evaluation procedures should improve, and the usefulness or evalua- 
tion data should increase. As such, the entire intervention is designed 
to increase human resource utilization and provide ror faculty profes- 
sional growth. 

Our data indicate that the change strategy had its greatest 
impact on teacher attitudes toward performance and development. Gain 
score t- values in this category were higher than those for any other 
School Survey dimension. In the experimental schools, posttest atti- 
tudes were significantly more favorable than pretest attitudes (p< .005). 
SF-PS-CD gain scores were significantly more favorable than control 
school and SF only school gain scores (p <-005). Posttest SF-PS-CD 
faculty attitudes were also more favorable than posttest only control 
faculty attitudes (p ^.005). 

The financial incentives category assesses teacher attitudes 
toward the school district's salary and benefits program and its admin- 
istration. Questionnaire items focus on adequacy of pay, security 
through pay, incentives for advanced training, reward for outstanding 
work, voice in salary matters, and internal and external salary com- 
parisons. There was a small ^but insignificant increase in favorable 
teacher attitudes along this dimension within the experimental group. 
Similarly, SF-PS-CD teacher attitudes were only somewhat more favor- 
able than posttest control teacher attitudes. However, favorable 
changes in SF-PS-CD teacher attitudes toward financial incentives 
were significantly greater than changes in the pretest-posttest con- 
trol and SF only schools' teachers attitudes (p < .005). 
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Within the experimental group, the greatest rav/ (uncorrelated) 
gain scores on the financial incentives category were observed in the 
three schools which exhibited the most complete collective structures. 
We have little evidence that these relatively high gains reflect actual 
improvements in their respective districts' financial program. The 
positive attitude changes probably were more indirect results of the 
intervention's effect on other relevant organization variables. An 
organizational member's decision to participate in, ratner than leave, 
the organization is based on a number of variables in addition to 
financial incentives. Among other causal factors related to the stay- 
or-leave decision are: "satisfaction with job/' "the uniformity of 
job characteristics to the self-characterization held by the indivi- 
dual/' and "the consistency of supervisory practices with employee 
independence" (March and Simon, pp, 94-95), To the extent that the 
SF-PS-CD strategy had positive effects on these factors? financial 
incentives should become less critical to the teachers' participation 
decisions. The tangible rewards available to the faculty may possibly 
become more acceptable in view of improvements in these non-financial 
factors as perceived inducements. 

The final category, reactions to. survey , measures the faculty's 
evaluation of the survey procedure as a means of communicating with the 
administration and getting action on identified problems and needs. Tea- 
chers in the SF-PS-CD schools had significantly higher gain scores along 
this dimension than teachers in the control and SF only schools (p < ,005j. 
At tne time of tne posttest, experimental school faculties reacted more 
favorably to the survey than posttest control scnool faculties (0 <,005), 
Favorable reactions to attitude surveys seem to depend on the extent to 
which the results are used to effect constructive change within the 
school . 

Suggestions for Program Improvement 



The Sh-PS-CD program was not without its problems, some of 
which have already been noted. This section focuses on some additional 
program weaknesses and possible means for alleviating these deficiencies 
in future interventions. Principals and program leaders specified prob- 
lems in the areas of program initiation, administrative involvement, 
succession ot program leadership, and faculty interpersonal relations. 
Another weakness, not identified oy the interviewees, was the program's 
failure to stimulate the adoption or external ly-generattJd technological 
innovations. 

Program evaluation strongly suggested that the involvement and 
support ot the scnool administration is a necessary pre-condition for the 
success of the intervention. Within tne experimental school group, there 
seemed to be a high positive relationship between administrative involve- 
ment and program effectiveness. Tnough top-echelon administrators form- 
ally sanctioned the program in all of the cooperating districts, faculty 
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members were not always fully aware of this legitimation. This had the 
effect of retarding certain prograni activities, at least initially, in 
a number of schools. Additionally, the absence of ongoing support and 
participation on the part or superintendents and other key central 
ofrice personnel seemed to minimize program effectiveness--even after 
these administrators had formally approved tne program at the time of 
initiation. The lack of direct top administrative involvement may in 
fact prevail againstthe continued operation of the collective deci- 
sion structure and restrict the effectiveness of upward communication. 

While the intervention generally succeeded in gaining the 
involvement of faculty members, it was unsuccessful in evoking partici- 
pation at top administrative levels in certain districts. This was 
clearly the result of weaknesses in the program initiation procedures. 
Our training efforts im SF-PS-CD methodology v;ere directed primarily 
at the elected faculty program leaders in the experimental schools. 
The intervention failed to provide school administrators with an ade- 
quate understanding of collective decision theory and problem solving 
methods. At the time of entry, school administrators in all districts 
were extremely cooperative; central office personnel "opened their 
schools" and placed few restrictions on program activities. Since we 
were not burdened with having to "hard sell" the administrators, they 
received relatively little information (mostly in written form) con- 
cerning the program's philosophy, methods, and potential functional 
consequences. 

Future SF-PS-CD strategies should emphasize more frequent and 
intensive interaction between the external agents ^nd school adminis- 
trators at all levels. The intervention should include special meet- 
ings at top administrative levels to gain program support; faculty mem- 
bers explicitly should be made aware of this support when deciding 
whether to initiate and continue problem solving activities^ Trans- 
formation system concepts might be used at the time of entry to pro- 
vide administrators with a clear understanding of the intervention's 
purposes and targets for change (see Lake and Callahan, 1971)» 

The program generally was successful in gaining the involve- 
ment of building principals. It had their active support and partici- 
pation in at least five of the seven experimental schools. There is 
little doubt that principal interest would have been higher if greater 
efforts had been made to familiarize them with the program's procedures. 
Two specific problems possibly could have been avoided by formally 
instituting principal training programs. 

First, certain principals tended initially to view the program 
as grievance oriented. These negative perceptions resulted in part 
from the Program Group's early fccus on unfavorable survey findings. 
Such perceptions would be reinforced if faculty members concentrated 
on problem identification without moving on to solution generation. 
Principal training programs would not only be useful in establishing 
favorable expectations of program activities and minimizing perceived 
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threat but also in increasing the principal's ability to utilize the Pro- 
gram Group's output. For example, problems identified at tne Program Group 
level could provide a mechanism for increasing faculty participation in 
authority decision processes. An increased understanding of the program's 
methods would also provide the principal with greater control over program 
activities. If the Program Group continues to specify problems and fails 
to offer any constructive solutions, the program can indeed become grie- 
vance oriented. A principal could reverse this trend by consulting with 
the program leader on what types of problems faculty members are most com- 
petent to solve. Negotiations with the program leader could focus on 
increasing the group's solution output for appropriate types of problems. 

A second weakness was that principals were not in some cases well 
informed of the details of the feedback and problem solving meetings. This 
often was the consequence of a failure to use the formalized program report- 
ing procedures on a regularized basis. This situation could have been 
avoided if the principals knew what types of information he was programmed 
to receive. The upward flow of information would be increased by streng- 
thening inter-level role expectations and reducing ambiguity. Future 
interventions, however, should probably also provide additional mechan- 
isms for vertical communication. In developing supplementary means for 
information transmission, the informal structure of the organization 
should be given greater consideration. The principal in the school 
which succeeded in implementing cnly partial collective decision struc- 
tures apparently achieved satisfactory communication through relatively 
informal methods. 

Communication between the principal and the Program Group could 
also be increased by having the principal occasionally attend group meet- 
ings. -Some orincipals suggested that the Review Committee mechanism 
could be supplemented through their direct interaction with the faculty; 
one principal arranged for the faculty to set aside a few minutes for 
his comments related to the program at the beginning of each meeting. 
Although we recommend that the hierarchically-undifferentiated group con- 
cept be retained, limited principal participation in group sessions would 
seem to be functional. In many cases, the principal may be best able to 
provide the faculty with administrative perspectives by working with the 
SF-PS group directly. This also would offer the principal the oppor- 
tunity to increase the teachers' awareness of authority decisions and 
further faculty participation in early authority subprocesses. 

A serious threat to SF-PS-CD routinization was our failure to pro- 
vide for program leader succession. Collective decision activities pla- 
ced heavy demands, in both time and energy, on the program leaders. At 
the time of program evaluation, program leaders suggested that their 
replacements be elected and trained each year. Besides achieving a more 
equitable distribution of responsibilities, planned leader turnover would 
have additional functional consequences. Program leaders reported that 
both their training and program activities were highly valuable in their 
own personal development; they felt that other faculty members also could 
profit greatly from the experience. 
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Program activities should be enhanced by turnover as inore faculty 
niembers are trained in problem solving procedures. Annual training of 
new leaders could serve to revitalize the program. Incoming leaders 
could be provided with new survey and supplementary data as well as 
training in more advanced problem solving techniques. As program acti- 
vities are evaluated and the theoretical base for dual decision struc"_ 
tures expands, yearly training could provide for continued program modi- 
fication and flexibility. Finally, turnover in leadership is often neces- 
sitated due to promotions, transfers, and withdrawals from the system. 
In one experimental school, the program leader assumed the position of 
assistant principal halfway through the program and a new leader was 
elected. Events such as this underscore the need for planned program 
leader succession mechanisms. 

The original program design also failed to account for turnover 
at the principal level. It is difficult for a new principal moving into 
any ongoing program to understand its goals and methods. Initial parti- 
cipation in program planning seems to be highly related to involvement 
and acceptance. As noted above, a new principal was named in one experi- 
mental school in which collective decision processes had been firmly 
established. The new principal reported that his Program Group was'Miffi- 
cult to deal with" because it had assumed authority over certain decisions 
which he perceived to be within his administrative domain. On the basis 
of his comments and his faculty's perceptions of weaknesses at the legi-^ 
timation stage, one might conclude that the school exhibited sonie competi- 
tion between the authority and collective decision structures. 

However, we have little indication that the dual decision struc- 
ture in this school were actually operating in a competitive manner. 
First, though the new principal expressed some discomfort regarding the 
program group's activities, he did not suggest that he was currently 
attempting to limit or restrict collective decision processes. In 
eral, it seems that the principal was making a great effort to adjust to 
this unusual organizational structure in spite of the fact that we did 
not prepare him to do so. Second, the program leader was not aware of 
the principal's attitudes toward the program. She neither suggested that 
the new principal interfered with group activities nor attempted to 
modify the group's authority as established by the previous principal. 
Third, teacher responses to School Survey and Group Problem Solving 
items were highly favorable in this school. Teachers in this school 
generated the greatest attitude gain scores within the experimental 
group; they also reported generally favorable perceptions of collective 
decision activities. 

Nevertheless, it is now evident to us that new principals must be 
prepared for working within the framework of complementary dual decision 
structures. Other experimental school principals reported that the inter- 
vention had strongly changed the character of their organization and mode 
of operations. One adnninistrator suggested that his school now was dif- 
ferent than most others and, as such, his job was also unique. Future 
interventions should include a fully-developed program for preparing 
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incoming principals for SF-PS-CD processes. As in the case of program 
leader turnover, principal turnover, properly anticipated, may provide 
an opportunity for revitalizing program activities. New administrators 
should participate in and influence the structuring of school collective 
decision processes. At the same time, ongoing program activities could 
help the novice administrator become acquainted with his f?culty. 

There also were some apparent weaknesses in the program's design 
at the faculty or natural work group level. First, the irieetings and sub- 
group assignments placed additional time and responsibility burdens on 
the teachers. Program leaders suggested r.pat provisions might be made 
for meeting on school time and freeing teachers from some teaching or 
extra-curricular assignments. The first (data evaluation) and second 
(solution generation) group meetings were, in most instances, held on 
teacher in-service days. Subsequent meetings usually were scheduled 
at less convenient h rs =.g., mornings one hour before classes) and 
on the faculty's own time. Meetings between the external agents and 
school representatives were scheduled on Saturdays at a centrally 
located (but nevertheless distant) motel. 

In most other types of organizations, members are compensated for 
their participation in organizational improvement programs. It seems 
reasonable to suggest that school districts could set aside periodically 
one hour of school time for program activities and relieve program 
leaders from certain other duties. This recommendation is based on the 
assumption that the SF-PS-CD program is more productive of improvements 
than some of the other inputs in which schools presently invest their 
time and money. However, we beli'-ve that the allocation of scarce organ- 
izational resources to OD prograris of this type should be based primarily 
on their effects on instruction and student learning. Future research 
should focus on the costs of the intervention in relation to its out- 
put in terms of overall school effectiveness, 

A second weakness at the faculty level was that the program deli- 
berately avoided identifying or dealing directly with staff problems in 
thP affective domain. Additional training seems to be necessary for 
fc.,Jlties in which poor interpersonal relations obtain and persist. _ The 
program was designed to focus primarily on structural and task considera- 
tions; we neither anticipated nor obtained highly significant improve- 
ments in interpersonal or group relations. Our structural-task approach 
and meeting guidelines generally were successful in generating the degree 
of faculty cooperation necessary for effective group problem solving. 
In certain instance^,, however, poor interpersoi,al relations stifled col- 
lective decision activities. 
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The SF-PS-CD program in some instances could be reinforced by 
the addition of a person-oriented OD component. Although a strategy 
such as sensitivity training might work to improve group performance, 
it would also involve additional expenditures and m.ight conceivably 
cancel out certain benefits of the structural-task approach. These, 
of course 5 are empirical questions which only can be answered through 
future research and experimentation. Teachers in one of the experi- 
mental schools which implemented complete collective decision struc- 
tures reported virtually no improvements in colleague relations. Before 
these results were known, an administrator from this school indicated 
that problem solving efforts sometimes were restricted by poor interper- 
sonal relations among particular faculty members. In another experiment 
tal school, collective decision activities were taken over by a small 
clique or special interest group of teachers who succeeded in imposing 
their definitions of problems and solutions on other faculty members. 
The majority of teachers who had little influence over this school's 
collective decisions probably resisted their implementation at the 
action stages. Extended process and product evaluation might have 
indicated that d person-centered component in our OD strategy would 
have improved collective decision activities at certain points in time 
in these two schools. 

The SF-PS-CD program had a greater impact at the building than 
at the central office level of the school districts. For purposes of 
experimentation and manageable sample size, schools (rather than dis- 
tricts) were randomly assigned to the various treatment conditions. 
This resulted in the designation of only one or two buildings as SF-PS- 
CD schools in any one of the five cooperating districts; the remaining 
schools were assigned to the various control conditions. Program acti- 
vities at the district level probably were limited by the small number 
of schools engaged in problem solving activities within the district. 
Future programs should focus on the tote, j district to provide for the 
solution of overall district problems. Using the district as the unit 
of treatment should increase coordination and cooperation between schools 
at both the building administration and faculty levels. Interorganiza- 
tional problem solving and collective decision making might then assist 
educators in coping more effectively with crucial problems such as 
lack of community financial support. 

A major strength of the program was its relatively low cost. 
Financial and time considerations demanded a restricted level of inter- 
action between the external agents and experimental school personnel 
after the interventions had been initiated. Both program leaders and 
principals agreed that greater participation on the part of the consul- 
tants would have been highly desirable. Program leaders especially felt, 
at times, that they were "out on a limb" witnout sufficient outside intel- 
lectual and emotional support. Future action- research projects of this 
type should involve greater external agent participation. Attempts should 
be made to gauge the incremental benefits obtained in relation to the 
costs of added consultant invol venient. 
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Greater support for collective decision activities could be pro- 
vided in a number of ways. Principals, program leaders, and the external 
agents could reet more frequently for purposes of process or formative 
evaluation, A series of one - or two - day training sessions could be 
instituted throughout the school year to keep the practitioner^ abreast 
of new developments and provide them with a better understanding of pro- 
gram theory and methods. Sessions on problem solving techniques and 
refinements could be held to encourage program leaders to exchange exper- 
iences, new ideas, and methods. Additional questionnaires pinpointing 
particular problem areas could be developed by the external agents, in 
collaboration with the school representatives, to provide further cross- 
organizational feedback. Increased external resource inputs also could 
be achieved by providing each program leader with a contact person at 
the consulting agency. Assuming a higher level of funding, consultative 
assistants could be assigned to one or more schools to provide ongoing 
and continued interaction and support. 

Possibly the greatest shortcoming the SF-PS-CD program was that 
it did not stimulate the adoption of externally-generated innovations in 
the experimental schools. The intervention's design focused mainly on 
the generation of faculty solutions to school problems. Provisions were 
not made to increase the faculty's awareness of and interest in externally- 
generated technological innovations. Organizational changes in the experi- 
mental schools consequently were more structural than technological. 

Schmuck and Runkel (1970) found that their problem solving program 
produced more hum^n and structural innovations than "packaged" innovations. 
Packaged innovations are those " . , . for which there is some tangible 
set of materic^.ls and instructions- th^t goes along with the innovation such 
as teaching materials, specifications -^or a new job, TV equipment, or 
instructions for a bookkeeping method" (p, 115), Many packaged programs 
can be viewed as technological innovations, particularly those technolo- 
gical Lpang^s which do not demand drastic problem solving or structural 
mciification for implementation. To a great extent, our findings are 
consistent wUh those of Schmuck and Runkel; both CD approaches engendered 
greater problem solving and structural changes than technological or pack- 
aged innovations in the experimental schools. Group problem solving and 
collective decision efforts fo:us initially on such factors as the iden- 
tification of scriool problems and needs, communication adequacy, resource 
utilization, ta^k assignrents , and role coordination. Implementation of 
new technologi' 1 idec~:5 may be postponed temporarily as teachers focus on 
improving the functioning of a system previously subjected to incomplete 
or ineffective introductions of new technologies* 
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An OD program can thus serve initielly to facilitate the adjust- 
ment of organizational structure and human subsystems not only_to the_ 
external but also to the internal technological environrent. The ulti- 
mate objective would be to bring about favorable changes in the organi- 
zation's technology, improve the system's ability to carry out its tasks, 
and increase organizational productivity. These objectives seem to call 
for a second stage OD program which focuses on the organization's tech- 
nological subsystem and incorporates mechanisms to stimulate the initia- 
tion and implementation of technological innovations. 

The technological subsystem of an organization is highly inter- 
related witi the human and structural subsystems; changes in one sub- 
system often necessitate changes in the others (see Leavitt, 1965), The 
implementation of "hard" innovations in educational systems often has 
been unsuccessful because human and structural factors have been ignored. 
Even when these factors are considered, in some instances organizational 
structure and human subsystems ray ba so poorly adjusted to the existing 
technology that further technological changes are practically impossible. 
In other cases, a school's structure and personnel may be so well 
adjusted to a static technology that changes are resisted and the entire 
system is "frozen". A second-stage organizational change program assumes 
that the first stage human or structural intervention has iD provided 
for the adjustment of organizational subsystems or has unfrozen a static 
organization and (2) has prepared the organization, in terms of struc- 
tural and human variable, for technological change. 

Numerous approaches to a second-stage organizational change pro- 
gram are possible. One strategy, which assumes ongoing col Isctiva deci- 
sion processes with survey feedback and problem solving, will be dis- 
cussed briefly. The utilization of scientific knowledge depends on the 
proper dissemination of developed ideas (see Havelock, 1971). Knowledge 
input in educational systems often is limited because the faculty is not 
organized adequately to receive new information. We expect that the 
SF-PS-CD intervention takes a decisive step in the direction of removing 
this particular obstacle to research utilization. This suggests than an 
effort should be made to transmit relevant knowledge to the Program Group. 

Knowledge input can be increased through the use of "temporary 
systems" which provide for interaction between faculty members and exter- 
nal specialists for the purpose of bringing about specific changes in 
the school. Collective decision activities permit the teachers to iden- 
tify problems and generate solutions. They also permit the faculty 
group to search for and to initiate interaction with outside specialists 
who can help solve identified problems. The potential for temporary 
system success increases as the client (faculty) initiates the inter- 
action and understands the problem or the need for change (cooke and 
Zaltman, 1972). As such, a second-stage program could focus on assist- 
ing the Program Group in finding appropriate resource personnel. 
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Temporary system activities could take place during scheduled 
"in-service" days. Many school district in-service programs have been 
unsatisfactory for a variety of reasons, one of which is that they often 
fail to relate to genuine perceived faculty needs (Harris and Bessent, 
1970).^ The SF-PS-CD mechanism allows the faculty to define their needs 
and initiate and implement relevant in-service activities. As in-service 
programs become an integral component of collective decision activities, 
there is a greater probability that knowledge gained from in-service 
education will be put into practice in the classroom. The change support- 
ing norms and structures resulting from the SF-PS-CD intervention should 
facilitate the implementation of externally-generated innovations, tech* 
nological or otherwise. 
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SUivVi-Y F*::i:j]iACK MU PRO RLEL-l- SOLVING . .cOJECT 
Overview 

Tne ovarall purpose of this research project is to test a method 
of staff development; and organization improvament called ''survey feed- 
back and prcbleni-solving, " The approach to be investigated combines 
elements of da^a discussion and group problem-solving. As such, it 
differs siiarply f ro:a such laboratory methods as T-Group or sensitivity 
training. In survey feedback aiid problem-solving, the focus is on 
work roles and raL::tionships rather than on individuals as such, on 
reviewing mutual progress and problems at the task level rather than 
personalities or or. the norzis governing styles ot interaction at the 
social-emotional level. The empliasis is placed mainly on tasks to be 
accomplished and goals to be reached. 

In the survey feedback and problem-solving process, historical 
data on school functioning are collected through the use of a compre- 
hensive, »7 tarAdr.idl;sei quasticrr. aire. This instrument measures the 
opinions and attitudes of teachers toward important aspects of their 
work envircniaent, e.g., administrative practices, professional work 
load, educational effectiveness, performance and development, colleague 
relations. Results are presented to the groups surveyed, ia, ajieaniugful 
way and group members are flvcn the resources and encouragement they need 
to aoaXyze what they have expressed in the survey, wiiy they- have said 
it, and what can be dene about it. 
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It is tiypothoaized that vhen the process is successful the group emerges 
with n^i: insights and vrith effective ways of solving its proWems and meeting 
its needs* The practice of systematic analysis, probleEi-solviag> and remedial 
action is carried through in tenus of nev organization structures and procedures. 

The subjects of the research vill ho ill the tcachei^s and principals in 
a total of 1^8 elementary schools • The study tests for the effects of pre- 
testing, feedback only, and feedback and problem-solving, A field experimental 
design calls for random selection of schools according "^o following pattern: 

A: pretest, foedback and problem-solving, and posttest 
' B: pretest, feedback only, and posttest 

C: pretest and posttest 

D: posttest only 
Each of the four groups vill be composed of 12 schools. 

The necessity for random assignment of schools to one of these four 
"treatments" must be ujiderscored. We ask that those faculties vho agree to 
participate make a prior commitment to cooperate on the basis of their not 
knowing in advance their assignment as either a pretest-^posttest , posttest 
only> feedback and problem-solving, or feedback only school. The reason for 
this stipulation is that only through strict randomness in aasignifig achools 
from the accessible target population (all kQ cooperating schools) can the 
main effects of feedback and problem-solving be assessed while controlling 
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for the effects of extranoous variables which night account for the changes 

hypothesized in the research. It should be added that in the process of 

randomization each school has an equal chance of becoming any one of the four 
types of treatment schools. 

The protest and posttcst involves filling in the previously-mentioned 
120-iteDi attitude survey questionnaire. The questioonaire takes the teachers 
an average of about 30 minutes to conplcte. 

a. The pretest would be adninictcircd to the faculties in 36 of the 
schools in January, 1971 and the posttest one year 
later (late Fall of 1971). 
b* In those 12 schools selected for feedback only, a single two- 
hour session would be required in the Winter of 1971 to present 
the survey findings to the faculties, 
c. In those 12 schools selected for feedback and problem-solving, 
approximately 5 two-hour sessions with the faculties would be 
required in the .Winter of 1970-71 to present, discuss, end 
analyze the findings and develop solutions to identified 
problems and needs . 

Most of the research work and time spent would involve the faculties of 
only 12 of the ^8 schools (those with feedback and problem-^solving)* The 
other 36 schools servw- l\s "controls*'. Perhaps the five probleni'-solving 
5e3Bions in these experimental schools might constitute a desirable inservice 
activity for the faculties of these sehools. 

The feedback and problem-solving and feedback only sessions would be 
conducted by teachers who will be nominated for this leadership role by their 
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fellcv teaciiers in each school ac tne .*:lroe of ^1^^ i^r^test ^idtninistration. 
A half-week iiraining session will be conducted the feedback only 
leaders ^^nd a fall-week training session for th^ feedback and problem-- 
solvlag leaders on program content, methods., u^e' m^tertal^s^ feedback 
>nd (where appropriate) prohlem-soiviug techniqt;^^, Th^i ttaining of these 
teachers will be conducted in the lat^ Winter of 1^^)0-71 by Professor 
Roy V. Wood of the School oZ Speech at Northwest^^^U University. 

'£he leadership training will necessitate x^^^^^^^f^ iisi:ticipating 
teachers from their normal duties from three to ^"^Ve days. Costs of pro- 
viding released time for the teachers will be ^^^^uriJed the cooperating 
district* 

The results of our previous investigations °f survey feedback and 
problern-solving, and the research done by other^ this field, lead us 
to believe that this approach to school iroprovei^^^t holds great Ptomise for 
building more stable, productive, and satisfyi^^^ ^ork relationships. We 
should indeed be very grateful for the sanctioti support that you per- 
sonally might be willing to lend to this project^ Invtte you to con- 
tact us regarding participation or for additlori^*^ inf <^^^^tion. 



Robert J. Coughlan> Ph.U. • 
School of Education 
Northwestern University 
Evans ton, Illinois 60201 
Phoiie: 492--3218 



Glor^^ Kinney, Fh.D. 

Exect^^iVe pi^^ectot 

Hortl^^^^t Educational Cooperative 

112 I'^^^th Belmont Avenue 

Arli^^Ston Heights, Illinois 60004 

Phon^- 394-45A0 
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N' o k r i I w li ST!-: r n u n i vn r s it y 

rV'ANSTON II.l.lSOlS ».<i:it 



THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 



Dear 

We certainly do appreciate your willingness to participate with us in 
researching the use of the survey feedback and problem-solving approach 
.to organization development in schools. 

We are enclosing a description of the project to refresh your memory 
about its objective and methods. 

The experimental design of the study calls for strict random assignment 
of participating schools into one of four groups: 

Type A: 12 pretest, feedback and problem-solving, and posttest 
schools . 

Type B: 12 pretest, feedback only, and posttest schools. 
Type C: 12 pretest and posttest schools. 
Type D: 12 posttest only schools. 

The assignment of schools to groups has now been completed, using a table 
of random numbers, with the result that your school is a member of 
Type . 

The schedule of program activities established for schools In your group 
is enclosed. We ask you to conform as closely as possible this schedule 
in order to guarantee uniformity in operations and keep everyone ^ibrs^st 
of activities . 
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j>y etg8t_ Questionnaire Administration 

1. When Should the Protest Take Place ? 

The questionnaire pretest administration should be carried out during 
the week of January U-15, 1971. If this proves to be administra- 
tively unfeasible Chen please schedule the pretest on a day as 
close as possible to the week of January 11-15. 

2 . Who Should Fill In the Questionnaire ? 

The questionnaire should be completed by all permanently assigned, 
certified, .--gular classrc^om teachers in the school as well as any 
special service personnel who spend mote than 50 percent of their 
working time in the school . 

The questionnaire should not be administered to any administrative, 
supervisory, consultant, clerical, or custodial personnel since 
they are not the subjects of the study. 

3. How Should the Questionnaire Be Administered? • 

The questionnaire should be adu«inistcr ed on a group basis with 
all the teachers filling in the forms at the same time. A good 
occasion might be a regularly scheduled faculty meeting where the 
task could be completed as part of the agenda. The entire faculty 
might also be brought together in the afternoon for a special meet- 
ing in the library, cafeieria, or other suitable area. Please make 
sure that the physical netting is comfortable, has tables or clip- 
boards for writing, anc has adequate space for privacy. 

It would be highly undesirable to have individual teachers fill in 
the questionnaire at their leisure over a period of days. This leaves 
the door open for a possible contamination of results in the event 
that teachers discuss their reactions among themselves before com- 
pleting the questionnaire. 

If one or twre teachers are absent the day of the survey adminis- 
tration, please inform Dr. Robert J. Coughlan of their names. He 
Will send them forms to be completed and returned directly to him. 

4 . How hor^k Po^g It Take To Complete the Questionnaire? 

The typ^lcal teacher can fill in the questionnaire in appro?:imately 
25-30 »*ittutes. However there are always a few teachers who like 
to take more time. It would be a good idea to provide an hour^s 
time for the actual administration. 



Teachers may leave Che room as soon as they turn in their comple- 
ted forms . 



Mho Should Conduct the Questionnaire Administration ? 

Experience shows that effective attitude survey administration 
depends on guaranteeing the anonyindt:y of questionnaire respondents. 
We do not ask any teacher to identify himself in the survey process 
and we enlist your support in seeing that this does not happen. 
As part of the strategy for preserving anonymity we strongly 
recoinpend that the principal nominate a teacher in the school to 
serve as survey questionnaire administrator. This teacher should 
have the trust, confidt:uce, and respect of fellow teachers. 

What Steps Should Be Taken in the Actual Administration ? 

In the questionnaire administration meeting the principal should 
introduce the research study to the teachers, explain its overall 
obj'ectlvet. and methods, and answer any questions as best he can. 
The enclosed overview of the project may prove useful for this 
purpose • 

He should then turn over the actual questionnaire administration 
to the teacher appointed for this task. (The teacher should be 
briefed on the assignment beforehand.) 

The teacher survey administrator should distribute Che questionnaires 
to the faculty members present, collect the fortos itnnediately after 
they are completed (without examining them), and at the end of the 
period mail them directly to the researchers in the stamped, addres- 
sed envelope that is provided. This procedure carries greatest 
"fsce validity'- when it is done in the presence of one or more 
other teachers. 

The principal and any other administrators in the building should 
leave the room during the questionnaire administration "make 
themselves scarce". This provides a strong signal to the teachers 
that the administrators are sincere in their desire to preserve 
every teacher's anonymity and that they are not in league with 
the researchers in trying to identify and read any particular 
teacher 's completed form. 

, Should All Quest ionn aires Be Returned ? 

The teacher survey administrator is asked to count all the question- 
naires that are distributed and account for and return all the filled- 
in as veil as blank or unused forms that have been provided. We 
have fofXnd that it is not good practice to have the questionnaire 
floating about the district and comminity with inadequate or erro- 
neous explanations as to its purpose. The survey administrator 
rhould also not forget to fill in a form for her- or himselfl Par- 
enthetically we would like to thank this person very much for car- 
rying out this very important task. 
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B. Program Leadership Selection and Training 

1, How Will the Program Leaders Be Selected ? 

In Type A and B Schools the teachers select their own program leaders. 
These leaders will conduct the feedback and problem-solving and 
feedback only sessions in their particular schools. In each school, 
the teachers will be asked at the time of pretest administration 
to write in the names of the three teachers on their faculty whom 
they feel would be iDOSt qualified to conduct these sessions. The 
teacher who receives the highest aggregate number of votes will be 
appointed program leader of the school. 

The principals will be informed of the name of their school's 
program leader by January 30, 1971. 

2. W ho Vill Train the Program Leaders ? 

Those teachers selected for the leadership role will be invited to 
take part in a training program covering the study's content and 
methods. The training consists of a thrce-to-f Ive day workshop 
to be conducted on the Northwestern University campus. 

The exact location of the training workshop will be announced at 
a later date. 

The training will be under the direction of Professor Roy V. Wood 
of the School of Speech at Northwestern University. 

3. V?hen Will the TraininR Take Place ? 

The training workshop is scheduled for the week of February 15-19, 
1971. Program leaders will have to be released from their normal 
full-time duties from three to five days during this period in 
order to attend the training workshop. 

4. How Is Payment for Released Time Arranged ? 

Payment for the released time of teachers for leadership training 
is provided by research project funds. Districts are asked to send 
invoices to Dr. Robert J. Coughlan in the amount of the district's 
established substitute teacher rate for those teachers taking the 
leadership training. 

C. Feedback of Survey Results, 

X. What Bappens to the Results of the Pretest Administration? 

In Type A and B Schools only, questionnaire findings will be tabu- 
lated, profiled, and brought back Co their respective faculties 
for presentation by the program leaders. Each school faculty will 
review only its own results and not the findings of any other particular 
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school. (A composite profile of all 36 pretest schools will be 
prepared to serve as a benchmark in discussion and analysis.) 

When Will Survey Res.ilts Be Hade Available? 

Overall survey results and supporting data for each Type A and B 
School will be forwarded to the principal and program leader during 
the week of March 1-5, 1971. 

W lven Should the Feedback Sessi ons Be Conducted? 

Prosram leaders in Type A and B Schools should begin feeding back 
the results of the survey questionnaire for their particular school 
during the month of March, 1971. 

How Many Meetings Wil l Required for the Feedback? 

Arrangements should be niade for two to three feedback sessions 
with the total faculty of the school. Each session will last 
approxiiaately two hours. 

It is most desirable to space these ineetings one week apart to strengthen 
carry-over from one meeting to the next. However, a two-week separ- 
ation between meetinf?s is acceptable. A separation of tnore than 
two weeks is undesirable because the impact of the work from one 
meeting to the next becomes dissipated. 

Program leade- • will be trained in the content and methods of con- 
ducting thest teedback meetings. 

Who Should Attend These Feed back Meetings? 

All the teachers as well as special service personnel who filled 
in the pretest questionnaire should be present for the presentation 
of findings in the feedback meetings. 

Principals, other district administrators, and supervisors or con- 
sultants arc asked to absent themselves and not take part in any 
aspect of these meetings. 

What Is the Final Outcome for Feedback Only (T vt>e B) Schools? 

Results of the feedback sessions, including major faculty reactions 
and responses to the findings, will be summarized as a group report 
on special forms to be provided. At no point will any individual 
faculty member's ideas, reactions, opinions, or sentiments be revealed. 
Group reactions and responses will be reported to the principal in 
oral as well as written form by the program leader. 

Program leaders will be trained in preparing these written reports 

and in presenting the results of the feedback sessions to the principal. 
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At this point Type B Schools wiT. have cocipleted their assignment in 
the first phase of the program. 

Group Problem-Solving Sessions (Type A Schools) 

1. What Happens Afte r the Feedback Sessions ? 

The feedback sessions serve as the basis for identifying the school ^s 
key problems and needs. Working from these data, the faculties in 
Type A Schools begin a series of problem-solving sessions designed to 
clarify the exact nature of each identified problem, its basic reasons 
and causes, and steps to take by the faculty itself or recommendations 
to others in the school or district to solve or alleviate the problems. 

2. When Should the P r oblem-Solving Sessions Begin ? 

The problem-solving sessions should commence as soon as possible after 
the feedback sessions have been completed. This places the first 
problem- solving sessions at approximately the last week of March or the 
first week of April, 1971. 

3. Hov Hany Problem-SolvinR Sessions Will Be Required ? 

£:\|)crience has shown that it takes a faculty from three to five sessions 
to work through the identified problems and needs and arrive at specific 
ideas and suggestions for staff development and school improvement. 
Each session will run approximately two hours. 

It would be most desirable to schedule these problem-solving sessions 
on a weekly basis. This interval provides maxirauni carry-over from 
session to session and will enable the teachers to finish their assign- 
ments before the close of the school year. 

Program leaders in Type A Schools will be trained in the content and 
methods of conducting these problem-solving sessions. 

4. Who Should Attend' the. Problem-Solving Sessions ? 

All the teachers as well as special service personnel who took part 
in She feedback sessions should be present in the series of problem- 
solving meetings. 

Again, principals p other district administrators, and supervisors or 
consultants are asked to forego participating in these meetings and 
be absent while problems are being discussed. 

5. What Is The Final Outcome for Feedback and Problem-Solving _CTypfe A) 
Schools ? 

Results of the problem-solving sessions, including major faculty 
recoosaendations for school improvement, will be suamrized as a group 
report on special forms to be provided. 
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In Type A Schools, program leaders will be Instructed to form a Program 
Committee in each school. It is suggested that this Ccramittee be comoosed 
of (1) the program leader, (2) two teachers from the faculty designateu 
by the program leaders, (3) the school's principal, and (4) two school 
or district administrators or supervisors designated by the principal. 

The purpose of the Program Cotnniittee is to review all the results of the 
feedback and problem-solving sessions. This includes what the school 
faculty feels ought to be done to solve or alleviate their identified 
problems and needs, who should do it, and when it should be started and 
completed • 

Again, at no point will any single individual's ideas and suggestions be 
pinpointed or identi led. Th<> pur ^se of the feedback and problem-solving 
approach is to develop and prop ourses of action for school improve- 
ment which have the consensus au. .apport of the faculty and administration 
as a whole. 



Program leaders will be trained in preparing vritteu reports of their 
group's activities and in presenting the results of the problem-solv--ng 
sessions to the Program Commmittee. This Committee will examine the ideas 
and recomznendations contained in the report and lay the groundwork for a 
program of action for constructive change. 

At this poivt Type A Schools will have completed their assignment in 
the first phase of the program. 

£• Sffanary of Major Activities And Timetable 

!• Pretest Questionnaire Administration 

2. Program Leader Training 

3. Feedback Sessions (2-3 ^ 

4. Problem-Solvinj^ Sessions (3-5) 
F. Questions asid Consultation 



January 11-15 
February 15* 19 
March 
March-May 



We invite any questions you may have concerning this schedule of activities or 
any aspect of the research project. Contact: 



Robert J. Coiaghlan, Ph.D. 
School of Education 
Northwestern University 
492-3219 



Gloria Kinney, Ph.D. 

Northwest Educational Cooperative 

Arlington Heights, Illinois 

394-4540 
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1 

GROUP PROBLDI SOLVIN^G IN SCHOOLS 



Note: Please Complete This Questionnaire Only If You Were 
A Teacher In Tliis School Last Year (1970-71) 



The purpose of this questionnaire is to investigate the probiem solving and 
decision oiaki: ^ processes in a number of schools. We are especially 
interested in faculty members' attitudes and opinions concerning the identi- 
fication of problems, the generation of solutions, and the implementation of 
new idef.s their schools over the past year. The questions primarily focus 
on the faculty's role rather than the role of the community, students, and 
other interested groups, in identifying and solving schoolwice and classroom 
problems . 

In an effort to make this questionnaire meanir^^ful and intere?iting to the 
respondents, we are suggest uig the following framework which traces the series 
of steps from the realization tha^ problems and needs exist to the final 
action or implementation of a new idea, program, or procedure in your school 
or school district. These steps, which are not necessar^'ly in chronological 
order nor mutually exclusive, are: (I) Evaluation of school performance and 
the identification of problems, (2) Stimulation of interest in a new idea or 
solution, (3) Internal Diffusion , the com.iiunication of the idea or proposal, 
(4) Legitimation , the formal approval of the idea, (5) Adopti on, the decision 
to accept the innovation or suggestion, (6) Implementation , the actual use 
of the new program or procedure, and (7) Routinizafi on, the eventual merging 
of the program with the school's standard operating "procedures . 

The questionnaire consists of seven sets of statements which correspond to 
these steps. Preceding each set of statements is a short definition of the 
step being investigated. In the space to the right oi* each statement, please 
insert an: 

"A" if you AGREE with the statement, 
"D" if you DISAGREE wich the statement, 

if you DON'T KNOW or are UNDECIDED about the statement. 

Thank you in advance for your cooperation. 



EVALUATION (step I) the identification of school goals and the comparing 
of these objectives to present performance. This step includes the uncovering 
and identification of school problems. 

1. The administration and/or faculty members have recognized and 
properly identified a large proportion of the problems in this 
school . 




2. The sarious problems in this school, the type which present great 
difficulties for the faculty, have not been recognized by the 
admir.iscrat ion. 

3. The administiation ofcen has been unwilling £r unable to cope 
with the serious problems that have been identified. 

4. As far as I know, there has been a high degree of consensus 
among faculty members regarding the goals of this school. 

5. Faculty members generally have agreed on the importance of the 
problems identified. 

6. Whether formally or :nforTially, I feel that a majority of the 
faculty has participated in identifying r-nd defining problems 
(as opposed to a small number of individuals dominating these 
activities) . 

7. For one reasua or another, faculty members have been discouraged 
from discussing and identifying school problems. 

8. Teachers have felt threatened when attempting tc bring certain 
types of problems to the attention of the administration. 

9. I personally have been surprised that so many other faculty 
members agreed with ;Tie that the problems identified were serious. 

10. Faculty members have been given sufficient opportunity to 
discuss and defina school goals. 

H. This school has provided the faculty with procedures and 

mechanisms (such as problem solving meetings, special committees, 
surveys, etc.) for evaluating our work situation and/or 
identifying problems. 

Note: If you AGREE with statement l_l, go on to the neXu statement. 

Otherwise, please skip the next three items and continue with 
statement 15 . 

1.2. Faculty members have failed to use these formal procedures 
and uechanisms effectively. 

13. Without these formal procedures and n: hanisms, problems 
would have been properly identified t ay. 

14. Many faculty members were unaware that certain problems 
existed until they were surfaced during those meetings. 

15. Even though faculty members have participated in identifying 
school problems, most problems have been identified by the 
administration. 



16, TviQ administration has rarely taken the initiative in bringing 
up and discussing school problems with the faculty. 




STIMULATION (step 2) the interest in i ■ »<■ fdea and/or the identification 
of suggestions and potential solutions i % 'ing school problems - 



17. Faculty members have failed to generate suggestions and ideas 
which would be acc(=ptable to other individuals in this school 
and/or school district. 

18. Very few faculty i;;Ldr.ibers Viave participated in the solving of 
problems and the identifying of new alternatives 

19. For one reason or another. I have sometimes felt that it is 
not worth spending a lot of time trying to solve this schooi^s 
problems by introducing new ideas. 

20. If we had really wanted to, faculty members could have set 
aside more time tor generating new alternatives and solutions 
to problems. 

21. The time I've spent trying to solve school problems over this 
past year has be..=in very worthwhile. 

22. Special meetings and group sessions have been conducted to 
provide the fac Ity with an opportunity to solve problems and 
crystallize new ideas as a team. 

23. Over this past year, faculty members have effectively generated 
solutions to problems on a team basis. 

24. Generally, solutions to problems have been generated by the 
administration ra* her than the faculty. 

25. The pi.oblem solving •:apabiLities of this school are limited 

due to poor ommunication across grade-level and/or departmental 
lines . 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



INTERNAL DIFFUSION (step 3) -~ rhe communication of new ideas and suggestions 
throughout the school. This '^tep also includes the modification of ideas and 
proposed solutions resulting from " f l.^ Iback*' (that is, the reaction of other 
organizational members to the idea). 



26. When solutions t ' 1 ems have emerged "* - this school, they 
have been communi. j to and discuc:>r.J .i-th iu02i raculty members 
of this school. 

27. When solutions to probieru-: ,'vr emer/^ed In this school, faculty 
members have usually discusoed these proposed solutions with 
parents and other community members. 



□ 
□ 



28. New ideas and suggested iHiprovements have frequently been codi- 
fied and refined by faculty members to letter fit the needs of 
the school. 

29. For one reason or another, faculty members have been reluctant 
to discuss their ideas \^ith other people in this school and/or 
school district. 

30. Proposed problem solutions and innovations have often been 
altered for the worse in rn effort to ma'^e them r-ore acceptable 
to the faculty and /or admi;: ..s trati jn . 

31. Teachers in this school have felc that is their responsibility 
to make other faculty members aware of new ideas and por>sible 
solutions to existing problems. 

32. The available procedures and channels for communicating 
proposed solutions have failed to work effectively. 

33. I have been ible lo determine, fairly accurately, whether the 
faculty generally supports ^r rejects a proposed change. 

34. Information about proposed changes mere often flows down (than 
up) the organisational hierarchy in this school and district. 

35. Thei . has been insufficient communication across grade^Ievels 
concerning poti^ntial L?oiutions and proposed changes. 

36. There has been insufficient communication across departmental 
lines ( e.g.. library, special education, guidance, etc.) con- 
cerning potential solutions and proposed changes. 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



LEGITIMATION (step 4) the formal sanctioning of an Innovation or 
proposed alternative by those individuals who possess the power to 
approve or reject new ideas and changes. 

37. I do not know what types of changes must be approved by the 
administration before thoy can he implemented. 

38. In most cases, sound and financially feasible ido^^s hav been 
granted administrative approval. 

39. When suggestions and solutions have been denied administrative 
approval, reasons for the rejection and/or suggestions for the 
modification of the idea usually have been or feted. 

40. I feel that the time interval between the conceiving of new 
ideas and the eventual sanctioning of those Ideas often has 
been excessively long. 

Al. Even when the need for formal approval has been recognized, 

faculty members have often neglected to obtain administrative 
support for their ideas. 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
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42. The individuals in this school who have the authority to approve 
or reject new ideas are generally easy to work with, 

43. In thir^ school, methods and procedures have facilitated (rather 
than ccmpllcated) the process o£ obtaining approval for faculty 
suggestions . 

44. Faculty nieabers sometimes find cotnmunication with administrators 
difficult due to hierarchical and sta^us barriers. 



ADOPTION (step 5) the decision to accept the innovation or suggestion 
by members of the organization. This step includes the planning for the 
change and the preparation of the school system for the new program or 
procedure . 

45. New p~-ogramf and solutions that have been chosen for adoption, 
have usually j-^ei unsatisfactory answers to the problems of 
this school. 

46. Regardless of whetrser or not solutions and ideas were su-* ass- 
fully implemented, the taculty has generally supported the proposed 
changes . 

47. Regardless of whether or not solutions and ideas were success- 
fully implemented, the principal of our school has generally 
supported the proposed changes. 

48. Regardless of whether or not solutions and ideas were success* 
fully implemented, the central office administration has generally 
supported the proposed chang-^s. 

49. Regardless of whether or not solutions and ideas were success- 
fully implemented, parents and community members ha--e generally 
supported the proposed changes. 

50. Apathy on the oart of the faculty has minimized the probability 
that significant changes will be made in this school. 

51. By the time a n:iw program or idea has been put into practice, 
faculty members have had a very clear idea or exactly what 

is supposed to happen. 

52. In this school, the actual implementation of new ideas generally 
has been well planned 'or, 

53. Over the past year, the ideas and solutions preferred by the 
administration generally have been the same as those preferred 
by the facu ^ ' 

54. New frograros which woul ' change the status structure of this 
school have usually been rejected. 



IM?L£M£NlATIQv {szav 6] the actual use o-' nhf ^--^^-^^ -• 

new procecure by the sch.:i on either a trial or F'3r:=i'.nar. bssis. 

□ 

For one reason or an.-her, new pro^ ^s have often been sabotaged | j 

by people in this school, } 



55. 



56. 



It seetis that ncjt r^^w icea^ arci-^t^ ro-r'- '-s^'^ - _ ^ 

ar^u..a nsr., ..a\e ne.-e, gotten Dast 

cne tsiking stage. 



60. Change in this school often creates problems because many 
individuals are unwilling to change their habits. 

61. Most of the innovations implemented in this school have be.-n 
suggested by the administration rather than by the faculty. 

62. There has been good cotnmuntcation between the faculty and admin- 
istration concerning the success or failure of new programs. 



□ 



57. rr.cugh it has not necessarily been obvious , faculty members have 
otttn disliked many of the changes made iu this school. 

58. When new progra^ns have been put into practice around here 

faculty members have received training thfey aight need concerning 1 1 

new roles and procedures. j 

59. New programs have often led to unwanted and unanticiv;at-d side 
effects. 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



■HOPTINIZATION (step 7) - the merging of the new program or procedure with the 
school s regular routines - the standardization ;?.nd formalization of role, 
ana procedures involving the implemented innovation. 



63. 



64, 



65 



66, 



67, 



After a while, it seems that new programs have fit right into our | 1 

standard procedures. I 

As unwanted side effects of new programs have appeared, these I 1 

problems have been effectively dealt with. ' I 

For one reason or another, many new programs and innovations have | 1 

Diien discontinued. | 

Attempts have been made to evaluate, either formally or informally 1 — 1 
the effectiveness of new programs. 

Nev/ programs, which should have been at least partially controlled | 1 

by Che faculty, have been taken over by the administration. | | 



68. This questionnaire fails to reflect how faculty members are | 1 

involved in the decision and change processes in this school. | | 
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\ 
1 


5-6 


'V 



IXSTRUCTION'S. This i.-^'entory contains 120 statements covering ycur G>iii:-ons and attitudes about 
your v^'ork. Read each one carefully, and decide how you iVel about it. You wiLl agree with some 
statements and disa^-ree with others. You may be undecided about some. To help you express 
your opliiion, three :30S5ibIe responses are give.n beside each statement. All ycu haw to do is 
choose the response* that most nearly reflects your o^'inion. and mark an "X" in the box under it. 
Use a pencil. luid if you mal-:e an error or wish to change yo'^r answer simply make ^ era^i.:re 
and then mark an "X" in the propter bi=v. 

WORK RAPIDLY, BUT A.\S;V'ER ALL STATEMEirfS. Do not spend too muc:;. tin:.? on any ene 
statement. Some of the statements may not be worded exactly the way you would like them to be. 
However answer them as best you can. ' Be sure to respond to every statement. Mark only one 
box for each statement, if you cannot really decide about a statement, mark the box and go on 
to the next statement. This is not a test; there are no ''right" or "wrong" answers. 



Agree 



? Disagree 



1. People in the community ^his school serves ore 
"education-oriented'' 

2. Too many teachers in this school seen, to be more 
concerned with their o^m personal interests than 
with the overall welfare of the school 

3. My wwk in thii^ school district provides me 
with ample opportunity for personal growth and 
development 

4. I have plenty of opportunity to express my 
ideas about salary matters in this 

district 

5. This school assumes too many educational 
responsibilities that properly belong in the 

home or to other community agencies 

6. It seems to me that the school board should 
reconsider the aniouiu of authority it has 
delegated to the superintendent 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



(2!) 
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IL 

12. 
13. 
14. 



7. Lnscf i'^ as tr.ey afleci ne. cecislcns r.-^ade by 
the 5 ^perir.ier.der.t are fair and 
equitaile 

g I an: a<ked tc re3:d :oo n;a^y co::::::u:iiCitions ircni 
hijher-ups i.r: :hi5 scnooi district 

9. Our library services for stucents are very 

satisfactory 

10. The vork of staff specialists m this school 
(subject area consultants, pxVrlcal education, 
music, art, foreign lar;;jua§e teachers, etc. ) 
is well coordinated vv-itn the work of the 
ciassroorr. teachers 

1 am asked be adminisirators ari supervisors 
to spend too muoh '.irae in school or district- 
vide profess:c?nal meetings 

Our salary schedule fails to compensate us 
sufficient:y for yep-s of service 

My principal back? ine up in my deal:.;;::s 
with parents 

Physical facilities for our personal use 
(loangv w^^hroom, etc. ) need to be greatly 
imnroved ^ 

15. The salary schedule here gives nie _ 

incentive to seek advanced training 

16. From all I can gather, people who get promotions 
in tMs school, dls'^rict deserve them 

17. Certain commviinity pressure groups exert too 
much i 'luence on the professional work o£ 

this scnool » 

18. The quality of supplementary materials for 
student use in Jiis school needs to be 

greatly improved 

19. The school board seems more concerned about 
keeping costs down than about building an 
effective s'^hool program » 

20. Heel our salary schedule adequately rewards 
outstanding won. 

21. I think my performance is evaluated fairly by 
those who i^r^ assigned to appraise my work 

2 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 



u 



□ 

□ 



□ 

Agree 

□ 
□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 



□ 

Diiri agree 

□ 
□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
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24. A siiident in triis school sometimes has to do 
wiihC'ji needed supplementary ni?/' rials 

25. Little effort is i...^de in ihi^ .^cncol to 
evaluate the eifecuveness o: tL-.- .ns iructional 
P^o-rai:i 

26. The sch :oi iibi'ary and/or reference materials 
available ■ o students are adequate to meet 
instru^:icnal needs 

27. I think the school board does all it can lo 

help build an effective educational program 

28. My principal seldom tries to get my 

ideas about things 

29. The policy for student pr;:iiiotion and 

retention in this school i - - ound 

30. Z'he textbooks my students are assigned are 
irrelevant, inaccurp' ^d/or out-of-date 

31. AS far as Tm concerned, extracurricular 
duties (sponsoring student clubs, school 
activities, etc.) are distributed fairly 

in this school * 

32. Most of the students I work with have been 

a" signed to tl -e grade level th:^l is best for them .... 

33. I would prefer a different work assignment 
(grade level or subject matter) from 

the one I have now 

34. In general, I approve of the educational 

policies of the school board 

35. It is easy and convenient in this school to get tcrohing 
aids and equipment to use in the classroom 

36. It seems to rne that the school b"-ird fails to 
concern itself with some really importan. 
educational v itters • . . . 



□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

Agree 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 



u 



□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

Disagree 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
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5i. The procedures usee: :r. mia s:':::;! :rr jua^mg: 
my vork per:::;rn:aj:ce ar-.- r.el:::-^ to rr.e ir. 

1. lo lu our needs 

39. Al:: :r5t all siucents in izis school seem wel^ 
prepared for advarxement lo the nex: highe 

c-y^iTc^ . 

40. In general, the :: .-renis cf ihe stucents in ihis 
school are Ln:erest.d m helpLn^: m3 
educate ih^ir children 

41. I'm rarely told whether or not I'm doing good 
work . . * 

42. There is an adequate program of student- 
teaO.er consultation In this school aj^.er each 
reportLng pc ^ xi . . ► . 

43. I an: t'eldom encouraged by at. 'Inistrators or 
supervisors to a.ttend outside pr^-." ^ssional 
conferences and workshops 

44. I fail to imdcrstand how my work performance 

is appraised and evaluated in this school 

45. I have sufficent supplies for my v/ork 

46. I have adequate opportunity to expr ' ss my 
viewpoints about the philosophy and goals 

of this school « 

47. The parents of students exert too great an 
Influence on education matters in this school • • • • 

48. Ou • system for reporting student progress to 
parents needs considerable impiuvement 

49* We are permitted to discuss controversi^ 
matteri^ wnth students as long as we remain 
objective and factual * . . . . 

50. The superintendent seems to be wi 'l^.ig to give 

careftii consideration ' • ea . and suggestions 
of teachers in this sc * 

5] My principal keeps me well ijiformed about 

n o-Lt^rs affecting my work 



□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

Agree 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Disagree 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
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,k. This sch: '.1 lic-^s ^ ■ ^:::.:5-:r. : '0 c: 1. ^r:..;:z" 

53. My i^alary is s^i.citnt :o ;:;ve nie a. 

rtiiS enable lirn'jJr.t A j^cc-n**.' 

54. The specialized profrraras in this school 
{music, art. drrur.u. physical ocucaiion, etc.; 

need to be greatly iniproved 

55. My principal seems lo -lave s'^'ilcieni influence 
*A'llh the i M::erin:enderit Ln deciding u'hat 'A-e do 

and how ue do 1* in our scliooi 

5G. i.eiations I. c-twrer; the p:-.rer.*s ^-^f students and 

the staff uf this schoui need to be improved 

57. The superintendent seems to have an effective 
working relationship with the school board 

58. Effective remedial help is available to ijiy of 

my sti'dents who are failing in school 

59. Teachers should have a greater voic^- in 
selecting student textboo.ks and reference 
materialG in this school 

60. There- is a spirit of willLp.gness to experiment 

with new curriculum ideas in this school 

61. ! seldom get the help I need in nandling 

difficult discipline cases 

62. The school board seems to recognize the professional 
character of our work in the schools 

63. The emphasis on academrc s ubjects in this 
school sometimes operates to tiie detriment of 
students who will not be pursuing academic 
programs later 

64. '^he number of students I have to work with makes 

it difficult for me to do a gocd job 

65. The school board seems to be interested in 
obtaining our ideas and suggestions 

65. I am requ .red to do too much administrative 
paper work (attendance reports, tardy slips, 
statistical reports, etc*) 



.A^ree 

n 



n 



□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 

n 

□ 
□ 



Agree 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



• Disi^ree 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 



u 



□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 



u 

□ (80) 
Repeat 
1-3 (2) 5-7 



Disagree 



□ 



(21) 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
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Agree 



Disairree 



67. 


For my level of professional competence, I am 


□ 


□ 


□ 


68. 


The superintendent seems to lack interest 
in the personal welfare of the staff of this 


□ 


□ 


□ 


69. 


Most of the time it's sale to say what you think 


□ 


□ 


□ 


70. 


In my opinion, the school board seems to be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


71. 


In working with my students, I have adequate 
opportunity to allow for their individual 


□ 


□ 


□ 


72. 


We Jack satisfactory procedures in this school 


□ 


□ 


□ 


73. 


Administrative matters seem to get more 
attention in this school than the educational 


□ 


□ 


□ 


74. 


There is adequate space and equipment for 
carrying out my work- -including desk space, 


□ 


□ 


. □ 



Agree 



? Disagree 



75. I am required to perform too many non- 
professional duties in this school (yard, 
hall, stair, lunchroom, and study hall 

duties) 

76. People in this school cooperate well 

77. The students I work with seem to need an 
unusual amount of discipline * 

78. My principal fails to "go to bat" for us 

with his superiors 

79. The buildings and grounds where I work are 

kept as clean and attractive as possible 

80. In my opinion, our specialized services (EMH, 
speech therapy, guidance c:<?tinseling, social work, 
etc. ) fail to meet the needs of our 

students • • - 

81. Generally speaking, I feel I could do far better 
work with students different from those 

usually assigned to me , 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


■ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Agree 




Disagree 


82. 


Our practiced ^or marking and reporting student 


u 


LJ 


r 1 

LJ 


83. 


My principal seldom shows initiative in 


LJ 


n 

LJ 


LJ 


84. 


There are nv^y cliques or groups in this school 


□ 


□ 


□ 


85. 


Interruptions (messages, monitors, intercom 
bulletins) are kept to a minimum in this 


□ 


□ 


□ 


86. 


Adequate facilities are available for my use 
during off-periods for grading papers, meeting 


□ 


□ 


□ 


87. 


The superint^iTident usually tries to take action 
on the complaints of staff members in 


□ 


□ 


□ 


88. 


The poor woj^^ performance of some people on 
this school staff makes it difficult for us to 


1 — 1 

u 


u 


1 — 1 


89. 


My principal is fair in his dealings 


□ 


□ 


□ 






Agree 


? 


Disagree 


90. 


The general physical condition of my classrooms 
(lighting, ter^Perature, ventilation, etc. ) 


LJ 


n 


n 

LJ 


91. 


A few of the people in this school think they 


n 
u 


n 
1 1 


n 


92. 


I receive sufficient clerical assistance to do 


□ 


□ 


□ 


93. 


There is littl^ opportunity for me to take part 
in the development of the curriculum of this 


□ 


□ 


□ 


94. 


This school f-ystem fails to provide adequately 
for the need^ of exceptional students (slow 


I—I 


LJ 


n 


95. 


My professicpnal work load is fair and 


□ 


□ 


□ 


96. 


Toe many st^^^nts in this school seem to be 
more interested in getting" grades than in 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Go on to ne;rt page. 
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97. The classrooms, offices, and other work 
areas in this school need considerable 
improvement 

98. Most of the professional meetings I am required to 
attend in this school district are 

worthwhile 

99. There seems to be too much friction 

between administrators in this district 

100. Too often we are asked to work on committees 
whose efforts and reports are subsequently 
ignored 

101. This school district lags behind other districts 
of comparable size and financial resources 

in introducing up-to-date materials 

and equipment ■ 

102. The layout of this school is inconvenient 

for the staff 

103. Even when you take into account differences 
^Ji student ability, other schools in this 
locality seem to be ahead of this one in 
educational effectiveness 

104. My recommendations about promoting and 
retaining students are usually followed 

105. I feel our school system is one big reason 

v;hy people choose to live in this community 

106. My principal seems to take suggestions 
for improvement as a personal 

criticism 

107. We are seldom informed about what the 
top administrators in this district are 

thinking 

108. I would rate this school system as one of the 

best for those who want to work in education 

109. This school district's in-service educational 
program helps me improve my professional 
skills - • 

110. Educational jobs in this school district seem 

to be graded fairly with respect to salary 



Agree 



□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 

Agree 

□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



180 
Disagree 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 

Disagree 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
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111. In my opinion, adequate educational standards 

are being upheld in this school 

•112. I'm essentially in agreement with the school's 

student retention policy 

113. AVIy principal has an unrealistic view of what 
goes on in my work situation 

114. Teachers and other professional personnel in 

this school freely share ideas and materials 

115. Compared with other school systems in this 
state, our salary scale in this district is 

okay 

116. My students show normal consideration, courtesy, 
and respect 

117. Student absences are excessive in this school 

118. I would definitely recommend this school to 
prospective teachers as a good place to work 

119. Filling in this survey questionnaire is a poor 
way of finding out how I really feel about my 
work in this school district 

120. Some good may come out of filling in this 
questionnaire and cooperating in this study 



Agree 

□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 
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Disagree 



□ 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



□ 
□ 



(80) 
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APPENDIX D 



PROGRAM LEADER SELECTION 



FACULTY SELECTION OF PROGRAM LEADER 



The results of the School Survey questionnaire you are filling in 
today will be reported back to the faculty of this school during the 
month of March, 1971. 

These report-back meetings will be led by a teacher or special service 
person on the faculty of this school whom you select for this role. 
On this form we are asking you to nominate your program leader. 

The person whom you select should possess two crucial characteristics: 
(1) the trust, confidence, and respect of fellow teachers in this 
school, and (2) the requisite skills or potential for development 
through training for effective discussion leadership. 

The teacher or special service person whc receives the highest aggregate 
number of votes from the faculty of this school will serve as the school* 
program leader. 

This person Tvill take part in leadership training sessions covering 
program content and method? to be conducted at Northwestern University 
during February 15-19. 

Please PRINT on the lines below the first and last names of three 
teachars or special service persons on the faculty of this school whom 
you feel would be best qualified to conduct these report-back sessioas. 
(Please provide use with three names. Do not include among these the 
names of any principal, administrator, supervisor, or consultant in the 
school or district.) 



( Print) 
^Prlnt) 
(Print) 



Be sure you turn in this nomination form with your completed School 
Survey questionnaire. 



Thanks! 



